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AND THE PAUPERS ANSWERED... | 


Ar long last the Government, or part of it, has 
realised that it must more adequately explain to 
the “public what it is doing and enlist its 
co-operation. Sir Stafford Cripps, in a key 
position, has begun a welcome publicity campaign. 
Unfortunately he appears to have been advised 
by people who do not understand the mental 
climate of England, and who have begun by 
making just the mistake which the Ministry of 
Information perpetrated at the beginning of the 
war and learnt by 
overcome. A Socialist 
explain to the mass of workers that the salvation 
of Britain and the success of Socialism in this 
country depends on united effort must give them 
hope of success in overcoming difficulties and 
give each man and woman the feeling that their 
individual efforts are important in realising the 

To a people, jaded perhaps, bothered perhaps, 
but certainly not defeated and, above all, looking 
for dynamic leadership, the slogan of the work- 
house—“* We Work—or Want ” is unimaginably 
inept. Of course, it is true, as Sir Stafford Cripps 
said in announcing the new publicity — 
that we are up against a lot of hard and very 
unpleasant economic facts. Unless, by an all- 
round and all-out effort we can produce more and 
soon, we shall have to go without a lot even of 
these things which we have to-day. There is no 
room for complacency. But (as he also said) 
there is nothing wrong that we cannot put right 
and, if we make the effort, put right fairly quickly. 
Yet, in the principal Government poster, full 
employment is converted into the idiom of 
unemployment—‘ work or starve.” There is no 
goal except bare survival, no uplift, no encourage- 
ment, nO prosperity as ‘an alternative to want, no 
promise—just the threat. To those at the galley 
oars just the whip-lash of necessity. 

This depressing slogan is proclaimed by 
a modernised version of Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
Seventeenth Century John Bull, his physique 
improved by a Strachey diet, with a “ ¢ and 
Mend” waistcoat cut down from a V.E.-Day 
Union Jack, shod in Cripps’ utility gumboots, 


and wearing a pair of Arthur Askey’s “ combs.” 
What strange conception of democratic planning 
has inspired a Socialist Government to adopt this 
symbol of Britain’s once purse-proud Imperialism? 
Presumably the argument was that he must not 
be a workman, because stock-brokers or even 
** spivs ”’ must work or want. On the other hand, 
he has shed his top hat and his tail coat as a 
concession to a Labour Government in power. 
The result is a poster as old-fashioned as a cartoon 
by Sir Bernard Partridge, empty of significant 
visual content. 

The objects of this campaign are admirable. 
It-is a sign of grace in a Government which has 
so far been far too reticent, and has rejected the 
artifices of publicity because publicising a Socialist 
programme and Socialist planning would have 
been open to criticism as Party propaganda. If 
there has been complacency, it has been in the 
Government, which has expected the common 
sense of the last election to last without stimula- 
tion—and often without the facts. They have 
been living for two years on the capital of good will. 
Now they have realised the need for the psycho- 
logical as well as the economic approach to our 
problems. They have to give flesh and blood and 
emotional content to the plans. 

That is what this campaign purports to do. 
It seeks to put the case to the people and win their 
individual support and enthusiasm. There is a 
series of posters. The others afe not as inept as 
the Master-poster. On the contrary, they explain 
why we are up against it in terms of the coal 
shortage, of our import and export position, of 
misplaced labour, and of our shortage of man- 
power. If these thefnes could further be broken 
down into sectional targets, and could give the 
individual an indication of what is expected of 
him personally, then we would be getting some- 
where. But the Master-poster is disturbing 
because it shows so little understanding of the 
mood of the people and can, as a negative 
generalisation, only breed frustration. Fancy 


telling a housewife she must work harder or want ! 
How does the girl in the tobacco kiosk work 
harder to avert want? What is the answer to 


those who retort that their output depends largely 
on the tempo of the machine or the supply of raw 
materials or the ability of management ? Millions 
cannot avert want in terms of the work they are 
at present doing. To get from them a more 
productive or efficient effort it is essential to show 
them their place in a pattern of common effort— 
but it must be a pattern and not merely an 
injunction. There must be organisation as well 
as. exhortation. 

At the beginning of the war the Ministry of 
Information produced an outrageous poster : 
*“ Your courage, your resolution, your endurance 
will bring us victory.” The present posters at 
least avoid that: it is, at least “‘We’’ who are up 
against it, and must work or want. But to the 
ordinary person it is still “ they ” who are telling 
“us.” And neither their publicity nor their 
plans will be successful until they rediscover a 
communjon of feeling as well as of interests with 
the people upon whose understanding efforts and 
not-so-far-off votes their programme of recovery 
and of Socialist prosperity depends. That means 
keeping the people of this country systematically 
informed about the difficulties and the measures 
taken to meet those difficulties—never chirking 
blame, but also never shirking putting the blame 
where it belongs. The facts may be unpleasant, 
but it is better to know them well in advance 
instead of exasperating people by confronting 
them with a crisis once it has happened and 
meeting it with what looks like hasty improvisa- 
tion. Which is another way of repeating that 
slogans are no substitute for a programme with 
which the individual can identify himself. ‘That 
is no doubt the intention of the campaign: 
“We are up against it.” In that caSe, give the 
facts, tell the people about the position this year 
and about the position when the loan has dried up. 
** We must work.” In that case, tell the individual 
how he can most efficiently contribute, and give 
him a positive purpose and not a negative one. 
Give him hope and not fear. He knows it is a 
long steep hill, but he docs not want to feel that 
“Over the Hill” means a workhouse without 
even a Christmas pudding. 
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A New Crisis in France? 


Will the Ramadier Government be able to sur- 
vive.the next few weeks? If it disintegrates in 


sutution and the uneasy « 


which was produced last month Shae amieedl 
of the Communist Party to vote war 


suppression of the revolt in Madagascar has been 
accompanied by the arrest of that island’s 

ties to the Assembly. bie the 
have not openly endorsed rebellion in the 


same way a Fe ee 
they are insisting that these Deputies are 


due less to their concern about Madagascar than 
to their fear that,.at a critical moment, their own 
Deputies might be denied immunity as they were 
once before, in. 1939. . This, in fact, may be a 
point upon which they will not be prepared 
comprornise, although they are extremely anxious 
to maintain their position in the Government in 
face of the challenge of de Gaulle and of the 
persistent attempts to drive them into lonely 
opposition. Both Right and Left now, believe 
that the struggle for power Has begun in earnest 
and realise that the collapse of the Ramadier Gov- 
ernment may mean the end of any hopes of a 
further coalition. De Gaulle,-who now possesses 
the funds and the organisation he lacked at the 
time of the last crisis, will undoubtedly seek to 
rally everyone in France who fears Communism 
and the Soviet Union in order to drive the Com- 
munists into a corner, In this task he can cer- 
tainly rely on emcouragement from Washington. 
At the moment, the majority of his movement is 
opposed to a putsch, believing that the General 
will be “called” by the Assembly to settle a 
major crisis. Therefore, it is argued, everything 
must be done to produce one. A minority, which 
believes that violence will be needed to win, is 
already making preparations to this end. The 
M.R.P., which is by no means entirely favour- 
able to de Gaulle’s ambitions, may nevertheless 
not scruple to use his extra-parliamentary pres- 
sure in the next few weeks to push the Com- 
mwunists out of the Cabinet. Whether these in- 
trigues succeed or not depends largely on the 
Socialists. They should understand that, if they 
compromise with the Right against the Com- 
munists, it certainly will be their turn next. 


8 


Pakistan 


The joint declaration by Mr. Gandhi and Mer. 
Jinnah calling on their communities to refrain 
from violence, or incitement to violence, should 
not be mistaken for a step forward in the rela- 
tions of Congress and the Muslim League. Both 
the signatories have separately, for some time 
past, been urging their followers to maintain 
order, though doubtless with small hope that their 
advice would be followed. The latest declaration, 
made at the initiative of the Viceroy, merely 
repeats and emphasises the urgency of the appeal. 
So far, Lord Mountbatten has not been more 
successful than any of his predecessors in recon- 
ciling Congress and the Muslim League. What 
he has achieved, as reports from India indicate, 
is to make them more sharply aware of the 
realities of the immediate future. Hence the 
recognition by Congress that some form of 
Pakistan will have to be offered to the Muslim 
League by June, 1948. Pandit Nehru has already 
come out with the blunt statement that the 
Muslim League can have their Pakistan, provided 
that they do not take more than they are strictly 
entitled to on a population basis. This means 
the partition of the Punjab and Bengal, with the 
loss of Calcutta to the Muslims. It is a reason- 
ably fair offer, because nothing more than the 
Muslim majority areas can be claimed demo- 
cratically. Now it is Mr. Jinnah’s turn to give 
his reaction to the proposal. At first this is certain 


+ Bar he will claim bitterly 
that be a “viable” state even if 
the British Governinent give no support to 
am expanded Pakistan the that the Muslim 
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British Zone Elections 


urprises. 

emerged as the largest 
total poll was only 37 per cent. of the total—a 
bare 5 per cent. more than that of the Christian 
Democratic Union. They have an _ outright 
majority in Schleswig-Holstein, where the special 
electoral law has denied ‘any seats to splinter 
parties other than the Dafiish minority group. 
In Lower Saxony they won 66 seats, but are out- 
numbered there by a pot coalition of the 
C.D.U. (31), the Lower Saxony Party (25), the 
Free Democratic Party (13), and the Centre Party 
(6). If, in North-Rhine Westp , the C.D.U. 
seeks to form a coalition with'the ree Democratic 
Party, with a joint total Of 103 seats, it will 
be faced with an oppositiofi of greater strength 
formed by the Social-Demucrats (64), the Centre 
Party (20), and the Comrfiunists (28). These 
figures stiggest that the composition of each 
Landtag will be a pretty fair reflection of political 
strength in each Land. It, was to be expected 
that the Communist poll would rise considerably 
after the recent agitation in the industrial dis- 
tricts against the breakdown of food supplies. 
But the significant feature of the elections is the 
overall victory of the Right-wing parties over the 
disunited Left, which polled orily 44 per cent. of 
the total vote. This victory will undoubtedly 
have repercussions on the political balance within 
the bi-Zonal agencies which, in the absence of 
any agreement between the Four Powers on a 
central German Government, may prove as im- 
portant instruments of administration as the 
Landtage, the extent of whose authority has yet 
to be clearly defined. Part of the apathy revealed 
during the election campaign, and in the compara- 
tively light poll, is undoubtedly due to the feeling 
of unreality about these contests at a moment 
when the stalemate at Moscow suggests that there 
is no plan at all for the long-term political 
rehabilitation of Germany. But the apathy is 
equally due to popular preoccupation with the 
food crisis and to the belief that, whichever party 
won last Sunday, none of them could do anything 
material to lift the shadow of starvation. 
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Food or Films ? 


If the dollar savings which.are expected to 
result from the increased tax on smoking have 


chases in the U.S.A.—and, unless dollar expen- 
diture involved in the maintenance of British 
forces abroad is curtailed, there is no escape from 
ray necessity—then every effort, we hope, will 

be made by the Government to avoid cutting 
down imports of American food. Our current 
food purchases from the U.S.A. include little that 
can be described by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion as luxury products; amd any further de- 
terioration cither in-the quamtity or the variety 
-of Britain’s diet should be contemplated only in 
the last desperate resort. In what other direc- 
tion can economies be effected? Unfortunately, 
terms of our Loan agrce- 
ment from switching our purchases of oil to the 
Middle East (where payment could be effected in 
sterling) and thus saving some part of the 120 
million dollars which we now pay iy to 
American oi! companies. ‘There is, ér, the 
sizeable expenditure of jo million dollars.a year 
which we are now paying for American films, 
more than half of which consist of second-grade 
features foisted on British exhibitors by a amg 
of trade blackmail, and whose only 


against 

ey mon me aa 7038 intake. A formula 

g for the reasonable oveftaking of war- 
time arrears of imports could easily be devised 
in order to prevent an excessive reduction in the 
already small imports of French and other films 
from the non-dollar area. The danger, of course, 
arises that if the American industry found 
its market in this _country restricted, it might 
take retaliatory action against the exhibition in 
the U.S.A, of British films. Running this risk, 
however, is preferable to saving dollars at the 
ry ng of our sufficiently meagre standard 
of diet 


American Prices and Production 


Prices in the United States, which seemed to 
be on the verge of collapse at the beginning of 
the year, have risen a further 7 per cent. since 
that date. The rise is mostly in agricultural 
products, for which smite world is competing 
in the American free At the same time 
industrial profits have ris¢n to levels higher even 
than in 1941. This situation is inevitably causing 
ufirest among the workers, and demands for wage 
increases are being raised on all sides. The 
telephone strike may be the beginning of a new 
wave of strikes. On the other hand, the House 
has sent the strongly anti-Labour Hartley Bill to 
the Senate by a big majority, and Labour is 
anxious to avoid giving the Senate any excuse for 
retaining these’ drastic curbs or even strengthen- 
ing them. The C.I.O. steel workers have con- 
cluded an amicable wage agreement with their 
employers; and the influence of this settlement 
may be considerable. - There is, however, no sign 
that the Administration is capable of any action 
to reduce prices. Truman has held two Cabinet 
meetings and wrung his hands, but that has not 
stopped the trend. As a result, Wall Street and 
the Administration economists expect a sharp, 
but not prolonged, slump in the autumn. It is 
this expectation which makes impossible any real 
concessions on tariffs by the American delega- 
tion at Geneva, for retailers already report con- 
sumer resistance to their high-priced goods; and, 
if further stocks were to be imported, capitalist 
“ over-production” would be aggravated. Britain’s 
refusal to endorse the price clauses of the 
International Wheat Agreement is based, in 

on the calculation that a recession in 
the U.S.A. will be accompanied by a break in 
farm prices. 
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Government supporters feel that they should be given 
an opportunity of meeting Lord Inman so that they 
can know all the Ministers in the Cabinet by sight, 
while Leslie Hale enlivened a speech on the tobacco 
tax with the acid aside, “There is a tendency in 
extreme Socialist circles for the centre of Govern- 
ment to pass to ‘another place’; but honourable 
Members of'this House can still speak to their con- 
stituents.” It is a pity that the Prime Minister was 
not there to hear the roar of laughter that greeted 
this sally. 

Wilfred Paling, who has put a little humanity into 
the Ministry of Pensions, should make a_ good 
P.M.G. He is r2placed by John Hynd, who had 
the right views about Germany, but lost his battle 
with the Foreign Office and so- was bound to fail. 
Lord Pakenham benefits by his defeat. He will 
work directly under Mr. Bevin. Some Members 
feel that if a Catholic was essential for this post, 
Dick Stokes might have done the job and also been 
available for questions. But the present arrangement 
at least has the advantage of improving the status of 
John Freeman, the only junior Service Minister who 
looks like filling the gap made by. John Strachey’s 
promotion. 

By and large, the reshuffle has left Government 
supporters more restive than ever, and surprisingly 
anxious to. welcome back the Lord President from 
his illness. They are now beginning to realise that 
Herbert Morrison’s canny mixture of humour, wire- 
pulling and political sense is urgently*needed by a 
Party which is rightly determined to stick together 
without Standing Orders. 

A minor incident late on Tuesday night enabled 
Mr. Churchill once again to assert his position as a 
real parliamentarian. The Committee of Privileges 
has been kept unusually busy this Session. The 
Piratin incident has been followed by the quite dis- 
similar cases of W. J. Brown and Garry Allighan. 
Both are likely to take a good deal of time. In view 
of this, no doubt, Herbert Morrison asked for his 
telease and so did Fred Montagu. Their proposed 
replacements were two blameless but fameless back 
benchers, both new to the House. Mr. Churchill 
protested that the absence of both the Prime Minister 
and the Leader of the House would lower the dignity 
of the Committee, and he was well supported by 
Harold Macmillan. There was no reply from the 
Treasury Bench, and the few Labour Members 
present gave, the Government its majority in the 
Division lobby with obvious embarrassment. 

PHINEAS 

P.S.—In discussing the Conscription Bill a fort- 
night ago I referred to Col. Price Jones. The Member 
for Caernarvon Boroughs, is, of course, Col. Pryce 
White. 
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"T um begakdown of the Moscow Conference was 
inevitable after the President’s message to Con- 
gress on Greece and . The Russians have 
consistently shown themselves obstructive and 
suspicious in dealing with their Allies; and this 
ttitude has by itself been sufficient to imperil 
success of every Conference both during and 
after the war, even when the other partners tried 
to be co-operative. By adding a new American 
po = mg to this habitual. Russian obstinacy, 


eee 


be as obstructive as,a Communist Commissar. 
If the Russians hoped to get their way by hold- 
on the Western Powers, he would give 


- the apparatus of the Communist 
to undermine potentially hostile States and 
to €s tablish puppet Governments, he would re- 


first round—and there was no referee to part 
them. The result was a well-deserved draw. 


The fact that a divided 
not only misery for Ger- 
mans but poverty for the whole of Europe was 
completely disregarded. The pitiable condition 
of Austria was of little concern to an American 
or to a Russian, each preoccupied to ensure that 
Europe should not recover for the benefit of the 
other. In the stru for power which develops 
when the rulers of great States lose all mutual 
confidence, human Happiness is squeezed out 
along with justice and freedom. The Russians 
are well trained in subordinating humanitarian 
considerations to the requirements of Marxian 
strategy. Their preference for Big Power arrange- 
ments is a logical consequence of their philosophy. 
The Western Democracies have always preened 
themselves on their superiority to the Commun- 
ists in this regard. They have claimed to defend 
the interests of the common people against a total 
demand of the State. But at Moscow Mr. Mar- 
shall played according to Russian rules. In order 
to frustrate Communist aggression he adopted, 
with suitable variants, the Russian techniques of 
political warfare; he “accepted the Russian view 
that reasonableness is a sign of weakness and 
that any real willingness to reach agreement must 
be condemned as a tendency towards appease- 
ment. 

Mr. Marshall would no doubt argue that the 
only way to “larn the Russians” is to behave 
to them even more toughly than they behave to 
us. One cannot be squeamish, he would say, 
in dealing with a Communist who only under- 
stands the language of power and the courtesies 
of conspiracy. By deliberately standing pat 
at the Moscow Conference he hoped to instil 
into Mr. Molotov a respect for America which 
may result in a Russian surrender when the next 
big fight is staged. That this means disaster for 
Europe is, of course, regrettable: But Mr. Mar- 
shall feels that Europé should bear its sufferings 
in the knowledge that they are an unavoidable 
step in the process of re-educating the Kremlin 
and bringing it to an understanding of the facts 
of the American Century. 

Mr. Bevin seems to have readily accepted this 
American argument. He has Joyally played his 
part as the junior partner in the display of Wes- 
tern intransigeance. Convinced; no doubt, that 
he was putting principles before materialistic 
motives of self-interest, he seems to have made no 
effort to avert the subordination of European 
recovery to American-Russian antagonism. When 
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SITZKRIEG 


he returns he will no doubt decry as starry- 
eyed appeasers or as crypto-Communists any 
who criticise him. And he will receive his 
ovation from the countless realists of the Western 
World. 

But these realists are the dreamers and illu- 
sionists to-day. Even on the assumption that 
American Capitalism should organise an anti- 
Comintern bloc, the Truman policy would only’ 
make.sense if America were prepared to accept 
the full consequences of the policy. These con- 
sequences include the financing by America of 
every country- outside the U.S.S.R. whose re- 
covery is paralysed by the political warfare of 
the two world blocs; and the acceptance in addi- 
tion of the burden of a gigantic armaments race. 
If the world is to be divided into two armed 
camps, America must arm, feed and re-equip the 
anti-Communist camp. There is still no sign 
that either the American politicians or the Ameri- 
can people are willing to accept these stupendous 
responsibilities. Indeed, now that they are begin- 
ning to appreciate them, the dislike of President 
Truman’s policy is steadily growing. Washing- 
ton, always more concerned with domestic than 
foreign policy, is full of rumours about a break 
in prices and a threat of a recession. The Rus- 
sian armed camp has at least that ruthless econo- 
mic basis which is required for a long political 
siege. “The Americans are completely unequipped 
for such a siege, either at home or abroad. It is 
suicidal, therefore, for Britain to rely on America 
to see her through a long period of diplomatic 
Sitzkrieg. 

For this reason the negotiations in Moscow for 
the revision of the Anglo-Russian weaty have a 
significance far greater than that of the discussions 
about Germany and Austria. So long as the 
Russians and Americans believe in intransigeance, 
there is no hope of solving the German or any 
other problem. But Anglo-Russian relations still 
leave considerable room for manceuvre. Here the 
important thing is not the form of the treaty but 
its substance. It would probably be impossible 
to draft a satisfactory clause incorporating the 
idea, so eagerly canvassed by Mr. Molotov, that 
Britain shall not join any hostile bloc. To accept 
such a clause would be tantamount to joining the 
Russian bloc and might destroy our independence 
as effectively as a military entente with America. 
Indeed, the Russian demand is probably designed 
mainly to embarrass Mr. Bevin by forcing into the 
foreground the facts of Anglo-American military 
co-operation. 

The proper reply to Mr. Molotov would be a 
clear indication by Mr. Bevin that he rejects both 
the Russian concept of collective security against 
Capitalism and the American concept of collective 
security against Communism. The formal 
repudiation of staff talks with either America or 
Russia would be a first step in this direction. 

Such a policy will no doubt be condemned by 
Mr. Bevin as a betrayal of America and appease- 
ment of the Russians. But what are the facts? 
The American people, responding to a well- 
organised propaganda campaign, is now possessed 
by an anti-Communist hysteria far stronger than 
any disapproval of Germany which it displayed 
during the war. It is not a serious argument 
against this policy therefore to state that it will 
not be acceptable to the American people. Indeed 
to-day no sane policy could possibly be that. Our 
duty is not to pander to an American mood but 
to face the American people with the fact that 
America cannot fight either a political or an 
atomic war against Russia for very long without 
British assistance, and that Britain is not prepared 
for any such exclusive alliance. All the more 
after the President’s message to Congress and 
Mr. Marshall’s behaviour in Moscow, Britain 
must hold herself free to deter aggression by 
either America or Russia and to maintain the 
structure of Uno, despite the violation of its spirit 
from both sides, until, tired of ideology, they are 
prepared to talk sense to each other. 

As for the “appeasement” of the Russians, 


advocated by Mr. by 
Mr. Bevin which is desi to placate the only 
great Power capable things really 


unpleasant for us if we do not toe the line. 


DE GAULLE 
(From a Special Correspondent in Paris.) 
"Tne decision of Gen. de Gaulle to emerge from 
his retirement, not merely as a candid critic and 
adviser but as the head of a political movement, 
overshadows, for all Frenchmen, all other events 
in France or elsewhere. This statement may seem 
obvious to some and exaggerated to others. It 
needs to be made because it provides part of the 
answer to those who ask how great a political 
figure Gen. de Gaulle is to-day, or who imply 
that his prestige has been diminished in the same 
proportion as his popularity. Until a test proves 
the contrary, his opponents will fear, as his sup- 
porters will expect, that he will achieve the aims he 


has set himself. He has defined theaims as clearly. 


as circumstances and a kind of prudery in his 
political language allow. The aims are not those 
commonly attributed to him by the rank and file 
either of his following or of his opponents, although 
there is a great risk that, in spite of himself, he 
may achieve what the former hope and the latter 
suspect. It is therefore all the more necessary 
to examine what these real aims be. 

The clue is to be found in the appeal of June 
18th, 1940, and in the events which preceded and 
followed. Asa military historian and as a strategist, 
Gen. de Gaulle in 1940 was convinced that the 
Armistice, apart from being an act of treachery, 
was a political blunder. By separating France 
from the winning side and by threatening to 
bring her into the wrong camp, it endangered 
every aspect of her future and even her very 
existence as a sovereign and independent nation. 
Though events may have served his ambitions, 
it cannot be denied that, if no outstanding 
statesman was prepared to do what he was 
prepared to do, his duty as a Frenchman was to 
act on his convictions and assume a political 
role. He had to save France from her defeat and 
the French people from their despair ; and after 
leading them to victory, restore to them the 
freedom which they had half lost, half thrown away. 
Subsequent developments showed not merely 
that he was right in his estimate and in his aims, 
but that the vast majority of Frenchmen came to 
recognise this. For those accustomed to his form 
of oratory, all this is clearly and precisely explained 
early in Gen. de Gaulle’s Strasbourg speech. 

Turn now to 1947. “Our planet,” says 
Gen. de Gaulle, “ presents two vast masses both 
tending to expand and both carried forward 
by completely different circumstances, and in 
consequence by contrary ideological currents. 
Though we may hope that America and Russia 
will not become enemies, they are automatically 
rivals... ... In such a contingency, and situated 
as we are, the maintenance of our independence 
becomes for us the capital problem.” This 
situation is essentially the same as the inter- 
national and strategic situation seen by Gen. de 
Gaulle in 1939; and it poses precisely the same 
“capital problem” as faced him in 1940. 

The resemblance goes further still. In 1940, 
one of the belligerents was aided by a fifth column 
which ultimately paralysed the defence, gained 
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Gen. de Gaulle insists that he will act “ outside 


It may be recalled that in the constitutional 
debates andthe referenda that took place after 
the liberation, Gen. de Gaulle on several occasions 
exercised a marked influence on public opinion. 
Yet at no time did he act as the spokesman or 
leader of a party; nor can it be said that he ever 
violated the letter of the law. He hopes to repeat 
these performances with more complete success 
because of the more considerable means he will 
have at his disposal. ; 
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liamentary ' democracy epublic, 
without « jiling him in the party system. Bur 
that solution is, to say the least, im 3 and 
‘it is not the solution his supporters expect. 

It should be said at this point that few French 
politicians or commentators have given 
to Gen. de lle’s actions the interpretation 
here set out. majority have looked only a 
the constitutional and economic features of his 
programme and at. pal t intention of 
returning to power, they have taken their 
ig ag isang gly. The extreme Right has rallied 
MERE en coe . of his am 

a ap many Strictures 
ime, defends the rigid party system 


t because that has been the 
of their strength and influence in Parlia- 
Though none say so in public, the majority 
the unists, 

denounced both 
and his attack on them- 
gp ages Lag of solidarity as well 
have much the same line, 
are certainly some de Gaullists in the 
that by means of 
asset ; Gen. de Gaulle wishes to 

get himself “ plebiscited” imto power. Even 
ight-wing newspapers are alarmed at 
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to violate the existing Constitu- 
tion would be the most certain way to compromise 
and discredit the aims which he has set himself. 
(That has been the great lesson which the Vichy 
experience has taught France.) The danger is 
some of the parties opposed to 
Gaulle could probably overstep th: 
f legality without loss of prestige in the 
i and might draw the 
blement in fatal pursuit. 
The outcome might then be that civil war which 
it is Gen. de Gaulle’s professed aim to avert. 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Mr. Cavurcumi should not have spoken of 
“ one-sided disarmament” as a factor leading to 
the last war. He knows better. Germany was 
so effectively disarmed in 1919 that France and 
Britain, without counting their other allies in 


Germany to rearm first in the ordinary 
way of business, because the Reich was the 


could be trusted to attack Russia and not the 
West. Mr. Churchill would have done well to 
warn us against the danger of repeating this final 
lunacy, which remains the greatest danger to world 
peace. Inadivided world America and Russis 
may both want Germany’s war potential. But 
with Russia, hungry and devastated and rapid! 
retiring into isolation, the great danger of wa! 
in the world lies im the American urge 1 
use her vast surplus of wealth for rebuilding 


Germany and Japan, both of which see another 
war as their best hope of recovery. This economi¢ 
motive is reinforced by an ideological drive behind 
which the most potent force is the Catholic 
International, whose headquarters is now rathe 
the United States than the Vatican. 
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mae Corimunism ‘ irrelevant.’ The great strength 
of his doctrine is that it remains equally true and 
‘equally important whether Russia will co-operate 
or not. I should be surprised if the editor of the 
‘Economist disagrees with 10 per cent. of what 
Wallace said in this country. He can check this 
for himself by reading the forthcoming pamphlet 
which will contain the verbatim text of Wallace’s 
speech:s at Central Hall and Manchester and 
his Sanday night Postscrizt. It will be published 
eatly in May by Reynolds in conjunction with the 
NEW STATESMAN AND NaTION. n 


The departure of Pethick-Lawrence from the 
India Office at the age of 76 means that we have 
lost from active public life one more of the 
surviving stalwarts of a great generation. They 
were men and women who came to political 
consciousness in the social awakening of the 
late nineteenth century. They threw themselves 
into public work with an enthusiasm which was 
the more infectious because it was so largely 
disinterested. Some, through the Fabian Society 
and I.L.P., worked with the Trade Unions to 
build the Labour Party. Some reached Labour 
after long service for some special cause, Pethick- 
Lawrence will always be remembered for his 
devoted work for women’s suffrage—the cause 
for which he went to prison and spent his fortune. 
He retires now with a great experi t in India 
to his credit. His place at India Office— 
presumably for the period that India remains the 
direct concern of Whitehall—is taken by Lord 
Listowel, quiet, unassuming | and efficient. 


Hitherto the reactionary City Corporation has 
provided the chief obstacle to the admirable 
L.C.C. plan for London. Now, most surprisingly, 
Mr. Silkin wants to override the plan by erecting 
a colossal power-station on Bankside opposite 
St. Paul’s, so that the great cathedral will no 
longer enjoy undivided command over the river 
landscape. I find little comfort in Mr. Silkin’s 
promise that the Royal Final Arts Commission 
will be consulted on the design of the building. 
Why, one wonders, has it not been consulted on 
the suitability of the site ? Even the best designed 
building can be a disaster, if it is in the wrong 
place. Can anyone imagine the French dumping 
a colossal power-station on the Seine opposite 
Notre Dame? Mr. Silkin is a cautious and 
sensible man, by no means oblivious of the 
amenity side of town and country planning, but 


resentment is just about as permanent. Mr. 
Dalton had three possible courses. He could 
restrict imports of Virginia tobacco, which would 
have meant queues and buying under the counter. 
(Notice that he couldn’t restrict Virginia tobacco 
alone because under the preposterous terms of 
the loan Britain may not discriminate against 
American imports.) He could have put tobacco, 
along with sweets, on personal i the 
course which I would have thought best. The 
danger of the method he has adopted is that after 
a few months the better-to-do people will come 
back to smoking as much as ever, and those with 
small incomes will continue to regard this budget 
as a piece of class discrimination. The first 
reaction was a sharp fall in smoking. But a woman 
at a kiosk which supplies the employees of a big 
institution thinks this very temporary. ‘“‘ They 
only buy ten instead of twenty’when they arrive 
in the morning,” she said, “‘ but they sneak back 
for the other ten after lunch.” ‘“ Dalton won’t 
get anything out of me,” said the publican at our 
local. “I’m not going to smoke at all at this 
ridiculous price.” ‘“ That'll suit Dalton exactly,” 
I said, ““ he wants you to save dollars for him.” 
“ Strangulating the ‘British public,” said a mild- 
and-bitter, “ that’s what it is. First it’s the food and 
now it’s the poor man’s cigarettes.” I met a more 
sensible attitude among a group of working men. 
They began by complaining and then one of 
them remarked, “ After all, smoking isn’t natural, 
is it? If we were meant to smoke we’d have had 
chimneys on top, wouldn’t we?” But I 

that in six months’’time we shall find that the 
chief result of the tak is a decline in the purchase 
of Savings Certificates. 


” * * 


A friend who -watched the destruction of 
Heligoland writes : 
_In. Germany mo one knew whether the 
island itself would survive the explosion, and on 
this ground urgent pleas were directed to the 
Control Commission by various German bodies, 
by men of all political shade and opinion, to content 
themselves with thé destruction of the fortifications. 
Everywhere in northern Germany people ask the 
reason for a spectacular act of destruction which so 
obviously goes beyond military needs. “‘ Heligoland 
is a symbol,” they are told. On the eve of the event 
a Socialist editor wrote: ‘ Heligoland will be the 
test-case what the attitude of Great Britain towards 
us really is” — a sentence, which a careful news 
editor climinated’ before publication in order 
not to offend the ruling power, But it is what 
people feel. They*take this act as something far 
more important than the mere destruction of 
fortifications whose value was already very doubt- 
ful in this war. The act has a political quality 
which may or may not have been considered by those 
in charge. They seem.to have been intent on the 
technical interest of seeing how much rock could be 
destroyed in a single explosion, and rumour has 
it that the idea was to stage a sort of European 
Bikini with other than atomic explosives. 


* * * 


I have always believed corporal punishment to 
be bad for teachers and worse for children. Strange 
that this country, proverbial for its love of animals, 
should still permit teachers to beat children in their 
charge. Many of the more civilised nations have 
prohibited corporal punishment. We still sanction 
it under Common Law whilst other regulations 
prevent juvenile courts from imposing it except 
for serious cases. I have before me a report from 
one school where a boy was caned in a gymnasium 
for not touching his toes—something he was 
physically incapable of doing. In the same school, 
a boy with a stammer was caned on two successive 
days against the advice of a speech therapist. 
These are not isolated examples. I know 


289 
harassed tec jhers, faced with large unruly classes, 
say they have no other means of keeping order, 
But this is simply to confess incompetence. How 
do teachers manage in Norway, Switzerland and 
Holland, where caning is forbidden? Doctor, 
psychologist, and educational experts all agree 
about the harmful effects of whipping, even when 
it is not sadistic—which it obviously and often is. 
I see that the committee which has been formed 
to work for an Act of Parliament which would 
outlaw corporal punishment in schools has 
already secured support from a large number of 
eminent doctors, welfare workers, M.P.s. and 
people in public life. Anyone who wishes to help 
this long-overdue crusade may write to the 
committee at Room 9, Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard Street, London, S.W.1. 

CriTIc 


STINKING FISH 


It is damned deplorable that the British Hotel 
Industry should shout stinking fish about the old 
country.—Sir Alexander Maxwell, April 14th. 

Ow tourist summer’s drawing nigh 

And tourist swallows start to fly 
The British Hotel industry 

With damnable effrontery 
Shout stinking fish with one accord, 
Defying Britain’s Tourist Board, 
As if Great Britain could afford 

To keep them from the country. 


The season’s dollar-dropping flight, 
Which very soon should be in sight, 
Will never by the Thames alight 

Or seek the silver Avon, 
Or mouldering Norman piles explore, 
If landlords by the ivied door, 
Scare off the hopeful visitor 

By croaking like the raven. 


The thoughtful Tourist Board advise 

The welcome guest betimes to rise 

And take some healthful exercise 
In scheduled hours of “ shedding ”"— 

A holiday in Britain means 

Successions of sweet rural scenes, 

Though inns are short of meat and greens 
And tableware and bedding. 


The tourists in our land are shown 
Old relics lacking in their own, 
This island gem, this precious stone, 
Has many mossgrown facets— 
While crumbling keeps and abbeys thrill, 
They help to pay the dollar bill, 
Our ancient monuments are still 
Our most enduring assets. 


To visitors who come to-day 
Our British life, our British way, 
Deserving poverty display 
Becoming to a debtor, 
And though amenities are few 
And tourists also must make do, 
With further dollar loans in view, 
The worse things are, the better. 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Miss B. J. Crawter. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIJS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Thirty-six-year-old Alexander Marshall, Portland 
dockyard crane driver who pulled three railway 
trucks with his teeth, wants to pull a motor coach 
along Piccadilly with his hair. 

He is applying to the Metropolitan Police for 
permission to do it at Whitsun.— Sunday Express. 


Choirboys .at the Church of the Ascension, 
Preston,. Wembley, are to be asked to enter the 
church through the door instead of the windows 
because of the damage, including broken windows, 
caused by this method of entry.—Szar, 
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“A” milk, wages £4 to right gitl—Advt. in 
bury Weekly News. 


TWO WORLDS AT MOSCOW 


(By Cable from Our Moscow Correspondent.) 
"Tas time it looks as if the Conference is really 
coming to an end, though there is still a possi- 
bility that it may drag out for a few days longer 
if the Russians can persuade the others. to resume 
hitherto fruitless discussions of those key 
blems on which, in fact, everything else 
—German economic unity, the level of 
and reparations. And at the moment there is 
even one chance in ten (that is the prevalent esti- 


3 


mate) that the Austrian Treaty may still be con-. 


cluded. If the prospects of the Austrian Treaty 
improve, then the Big Four may still go on sit- 
ting in Moscow right into May. But it is a 


remote possibility. i : : 
the British daily press which 


is bronght here on the day of issue by Conference 


planes, one has the strange impression that few 
are seeing, or even trying to see, the wood for 
the trees. Behind the debating, the bad humour, 
the occasional sallies and witticisms of the Foreign 
Ministers, the great ideological struggle on a 
world scale is continuing, and this tends to be 
treated as something. separate from the Moscow 
Conference. But the truth is that, although there 
has been a sort of gentlemen’s agreement to pre- 
tend this has nothing to do with the Moscow 
business talks, the Conference would have done 
better if Truman had not spoken. There have 
been two clear cases in the last week when the 
discussions have been coloured, more than ever 
before, by Russian apprehensions of America. 

First, there was the “Byrnes Treaty,” which, 
Marshall suggested, should be signed. Its advo- 
cates say “ Why not? Its purpose of keeping Ger- 
many disarmed could not be more praiseworthy. 
It would have an excellent effect on the Germans. 
It would show them that, although we cannot 
agree on anything else, we at least are all equally 
determined to keep Germany disarmed.” The 
critics reply: “Don’t be silly, and den’t take the 
Germans for a bunch of half-wits. It’s no use 
producing this bit of Big Four solidarity for the 
shop window when there is nothing behind it. 
If we agree, let us really agreé convincingly on 
everything and not just on one thing and leave 
everything else in the air.” Bevin, of course, 
wholeheartedly endorsed Marshall’s proposal. 
Bidault also said: “Of course, it is a jolly good 
idea”; but, if you get the French alone, they will 
tell you: “Frankly, without anything else being 
settled, the whole thing stinks of the Kellogg 
Pact and the rest of the platonic declarations 
which we had between the two wars and which, 
from the security standpoint, were as good as use- 
less.” And in private the Russians will tell you: 
“There is really little advantage in a Four Power 
Pact as it stands. It provides only one guarantee 
—a guarantee that America will have indefinitely 
a finger in the German pie. We don’t mind— 
provided she is alsO committed to keeping the 
German reactionaries down. But, for all we 
know, the American tenderness for reactionaries 
may Continue to grow as years go by.” 

An even clearer case of Russian apprehensions 
is provided by Austria. Before there is anything 
like a settlement of the main German issues, the 
Russians are pressed to get out of Austria. Im- 
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better, and may do a lot worse. 


A FIVE-POINT PLAN 


deficiency. Mr. Lyttelton, 
for a cut in surtax; Sir John Anderson wanted 
a reduction in death duties On the one hand and 
of food subsidies on the other ; both demand de- 
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therefore, to put forward, it can only be 
here in broad terms, a five-point plan 
for a limited period of, say, three years to begin 
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of it in the Purchase Tax, which could 
more rigorously. We have another 
im the existing differentiation between 
and unearned income. Why not, therefore, 
differentiate between earnings won in unpopular 
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industries as against popular ones? It could 

be done very simply by relieving the unpopular 

jobs of P.A.Y.E. 
Point Three is a device which has not been 
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discussed, but to which’ Dr. Taylor 
thought and which may be 
$a negative direction of labour. | 
to work out a scheme 
industries were disallowed 
increasing * their existing staffs without 

engagements would be registered, 
with the Labour Exchanges 
who would be 
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industry (I believe it is about three-quarters 
I per cent per week) is such that, if replace- 


Isp the numbers employed 


ment 
- would automa dwindle where it was thought 


esir to impose this suspension. Nor is this 
principle unprecedented either. Even at present 
a@ man cannot take a particular job where there is 
no vacancy and the National Health Bill has 
established the common-sense principle in respect 
doctors that the national interest shall decide 

there are vacancies and where there arc 
There is good reason for extending the same 
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Four raises the question of differential 
The Government in the White Paper 
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accepted the notion that essential but 
industries must be made mote 
e. And already in the mining areas it is 
proposing an additional supply of consumer 
goods and even of aluminium houses, though | 
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equipment. Where capital re-equipment was 
‘not immediately‘available, tax exemption would 
be allowed in respect of a development fund. 
By this means it would be possible to preserve 
the profit incentive in those non-nationalised 
industries where a stimulus were desirable and, 
at the same time, to perform an act of simple 
equity if Labour be asked to accept a comparable 
system in respect of wages. 


tax, if uniform, must be levied at a very low rate 
in order to avoid injuring vital industries. As a 
result the real quarry escapes and West Ham 
Stadium, instead of paying a 285 per cent 
dividend, is reduced to paying a beggarly 250 per 
cent; But with a ceiling on distributed profits 
of, say, 10 per cent and exemption on non- 
distributed profits varying from -100 per cent 
to nil per cent, the Chancellor would have raised 
very much more revenue than the mere 
£20,000,000 for which he has budgeted. In 
addition he would have decreased purchasing 
power and therefore the inflationary pressure, 
substantially and (relatively) painlessly. © He 
would have answered the charge that the Govern- 
ment is leaving the problem of maldistribution 
virtually untackled. He would by this striking 
move have dramatised the reality of the present 
economic emergency. And finally he would have 
trebled the persuasive powers of the Government 
in pressing for concessions from the workers. 

It is worth remembering, too, that differential 
wages, differential profits and differential taxation 
are none of them novelties. Differentiation has 
always existed, but it has been haphazard. The 
novelty is to differentiate deliberately in the 
national interest. That is surely a proper 


The present position is so grave that it must 
not only, as we are so often and rightly 
told, heroic individual efforts from our people, 
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in fighting in the 
fields...” The condition of leadership is to 
take it for granted that your people are. behind 
you, without forever glancing apprehensively over 
your shoulder. If you are wrong, you'll soon 
find out. But there are no escape clauses. To 
be tentative cannot save you: That is not the 
essence of democracy but its bane. 

BENN W. Levy 


ART WORKERS AND THE 
STATE | 


Bene old enough to have been educated by 
Macaulay’and John Stuart Mill on the subject, 
all that has lately been written about State selec- 
tion of budding novelists, poets, painters, com- 
posers, scientists, statesmen and philosophers, 
with State nurture of them by tax-exemption, 
prizes, endowments @nd so forth, seems to me 
obsolete. A State department for such selection 
would be like one for the selection and support 
of possible Derby winners. 

In a Socialist State, with the Marxian class war 
between proprietors and proletarians abolished, 
there will come to the front the conflict between 
the energetic few who want to work until they 
must go to bed or for a holiday tour of at least 
six weeks, and retire*at 40, having paid scot and 
lot for their education, subsistence and pension, 
into a private life of leisure and experiment, and 
the easygoing who want to work four hours a day 
or less for five days or fewer in the week, and 
retire at sixty or later. 

There will always be such people; and Socialism 
will have to organise employment for them, just 
as it will have to organize the lives of those 
who make docile and'useful prisoners and soldiers 
in a condition of complete tutelage, but, left to 
themselves, become helpless and incorrigible 
criminals, beggars, borrowers, tramps; in short, 
burdensome good-for-nothings. In these last the 
human stock is not necessarily degenerating: it 
is in fallow, recuperating for future harvest. It 
may include brothers and sisters, sons and 
daughters, of the world’s greatest geniuses. 
Mozart’s son was only a fair musician like his 
grandfather. Mendelssohn’s father complained 
that he had begun as the son of his father and 
‘ended as the father of his son. Beethoven’s 
nephew was a scapegrace; and none of the kin- 
dred of Shakespeare or Dickens achieved anything 
like their eminence. , Selection by heredity, the 
weak point in the feudal system, is thus ruled 
out under Socialism. So is extermination of the 
defective. 

Nature, which our religious sects rightly call 
Providence, somehow sees to it that as many 
geniuses as are socially mecessary are born; but 
under Capitalism most of it is extinguished by 
lack of leisure from breadwinning. I myself, 
after five years’ commercial servitude, had to burn 
my boats and spunge upon my parents for my 
livelihood for nine years of literary apprentice- 
ship before I could earn my keep by my pen. 
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From commercial habit I worked daily at fiction, 
like Trollope, day by day, without waiting for 
inspiration; but the publishers were unanimous 
in their refusal to select me as an author; and 
the better I wrote the more resolved they were 
to have nothing to do with me. 

Their advisers, who included George Meredith 
and John Morley, knew their business as well as 
any State department could. 

What, then, was -needed: to tide me over this 
period had my parents*been unable to feed, lodge 
and clothe me? 

Clearly and simply a bread-and-butter job in 
the four-hour-five-day-a-week division, leaving 
the novice daily leisure enough to write fiction 
as a would-be novelist, to paint pictures, to com- 


.” pose music, to invent machines, to excogitate 


philosophies or scientific theories, taking the 
chance of imposing on the world as a profes- 
sionally self-supporting story-teller, painter, com- 
poser, philosopher, inventor or what not. Rous- 
seau lived by copying music, Spinoza by grind- 
ing lenses, Wagner by conducting (and borrow- 
ing), Dickens as a clerk, Wells as a schoolmaster, 
others as journalists or what not. But nowadays 
few such employments leave sufficient leisure to 
maintain the natural supply of geniuses. Stern- 
dale Bennett was extinguished by having to teach 
five-finger exercises to young ladies when he 
should have been composing. Newton might 
have got as far as Einstein if he had not been 
employed as Master of the Mint. 

. There is, as far as I can. see, no other solution 
of the-problem of original work under Socialism 
than routine jobs and shorter hours for aspirants. 
Some business training does no harm to artists 
and thinkers: on the contrary, it saves them from 
being the feckless nuisances they now often are, 
living in an imaginary world and ignorant of the 
real one. The Harold Skimpole side of Leigh 
Hunt was an extremely undesirable one. 


I must warn the Soot-or-Whitewash Brigade, 
the All-of-One-Piece-Beginners who make Social- 
ism and every other change so difficult, that I 
am not renouncing all my Fabian doctrine and 
advocating the instant and catastrophic discon- 
tinuance of all tests of fitness for public employ- 
ment except the Trial and Error test. All that 
I have written suggesting that the present pro- 
miscuous popular selection of our rulers be re- 
stricted to panels of persons with a minimum of 
education and sanity is as valid as ever. People 
with the mental: scope ‘of villagers should be 
eligible only as parish councillors, and should 
at least establish their ability to read an agenda 
paper, and to have some notion of the surviving 
items in the ten commandments and the limits 
of religious and political toleration. For the 
highest offices of State a grasp of the two elemen- 
tary laws of political economy (rent and exchange 
value), and of the scope and importance of the 
fine arts, physical science, law and the religions, 
should be exacted. This much is roughly but 
sufficiently ascertainable, and does not include in- 
dividual technical accomplishment as distinct 
from comprehension. Until the popular electoral 
choice is limited to some such extent our present 
system of election of anybody by everybody will 
continue to operate as a guarantee of mediocrity 
and reaction interrupted only by paroxysms of 
Hitlerism. 

Socialists who want to have everything Social- 
ised, Liberals who want to have everything Cob- 
denised, Conservatives who want to have nothin 
changed, and people who are unaware that a 
civilisation is based on a foundation of Com- 
munism and a surrender of individual liberty in 
respect of totalitarian agreements to do or not to 
do certain fundamental things, should be dis- 
franchised. Some of them should be sent to 
mental hospitals. Every competent citizen should 
be Communist in some things, Conservative, 
Liberal, and even Capitalist in others all at once, 
before he or she can rank as a competent citizen. 

But the social provision for genius will still 
be leisure for voluntary experimental apprentice- 
ship. No better anthropometry is yet within our 
knowledge.—(World Copyright.) G. B.S 


Miss Clemence Dane has written a highly interest- 
ing new play. But there is something wrong with it, 
and the question of what that something 
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created a character of enormous and appalling reality. 
Impossible to speak to her, because there is no person, 
no solid ground left in the corrupt mass of ‘egotism 
and self-deception. Impossible to disregard her, be- 
cause she infects every situation, every relationship, 
by her meaningless excess of feeling. Here is the 
real play, and a fine one it is—the contest between the 
mother and the daughter, whose nerves are inflamed 
almost to madness by the mother’s “ love-bullying ” 
(as D. H. Lawrence used to call it). It is because 
this real drama is unresolved that the play has no 
finish; for we feel only mildly concerned over the 
subsequent histories of the husband and the lover. 
who turn out to be no more real when they appear 
the flesh than they were when they stepped out of 
the wings in Act I, more shadowily, as hallucinations 


Miss Shelagh Fraser and Miss Joan 
Newell are good in smaller parts. 

Delighted audiences will be filling the Haymarket 
for just so long as Mr. Coward wishes Present 
Laughter to run. This revival proves the play, once 
more, to be the perfection of high comedy. Cast, 
writing and production combine so smoothly that 
they cannot be differentiated. Mr. Coward plays the 
part in which he smiles at, and to, himself. As a 
younger actor he seemed sometimes to be terrifyingly 
old: now that he is more mature, he has mellowed 
to an engaging youthfulness of good spirits. Longing 
to see Robert Eddison as the horribly hero-worship- 
ping young man, I yet looked back to Mr. Donald’s 
original performance of the part, on steel-rimmed- 
spectacies lines, more awful, and even more funny. Mr. 
Eddison appeared as the Last of the Leonine Young 
Liberals, with a copy, I am shocked to say, of the 
NEw STATESMAN AND NATION bulging out of his 
pocket. Sniffas much as you: like at Mr. Coward’s 
Drury Lane manner, it is impossible to deny that he 
is master of the theatre. I left thinking about Dr. 
Johnson’s lines on the Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard: “Had Gray often written thus, it had 
been vain to blame, and useless to praise him.” 
STEPHEN POTTER 


RADIO NOTES 


IT seems to me that the Home Service and Third 
might condescend to the Light Programme to the 
extent. of borrowing Mr. Arthur Calder-Marshall’s 
method (I do not suggest he invented it) of inserting 
dramatised excerpts into reviews of current novels. 
No: there is no occasion here for raised hands or 
upturned eyes. The method need not be cheap; 
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allowed to pass without a word of congratulation to 
Dame Myra Hess for a most remarkable achievement. 
Her interpretations of these glittering masterpieces 
were as beautiful as they were precise. Will the 
gramophone companies not put us further in their 
debt by issuing those concertos (there are only seven, 
out of the whole corpus of twenty-five) which remain 
unavailable? As the recent broadcasts revealed, at 
least four of these are not-inferior to their famous 
siblings. EpWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


The: New Statesman and Nation, Apri 26, 7947 


leaves play leading partr. Though I don’t presume 
to interpret his symbols, they seem to me with all their 


A loan exhibition of his best works would be high!y 
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The New Statesman and Nation, April 26, 1947 
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painters could again go somewhere sunny for 
longer than a month, there might be more enjoyment 
or us as well as for them. ROGER MARVELL 


THE MOVIES 
“Monsieur La Souris,” at the Academy 


— 


again at the little Hampstead Everyman. Les Enfants 
da Paradis ?--An uninterrupted run is maintained at 
the Carlton; Tottenham Court Road. Both these 
pieces have quickly found a place outside the West 
End. I wish—to revive an old grouse—the same 
speediness determined the transit of films to London 
from the Continent. Monsieur La Souris was des- 
cribed on the invitation card as an altogether new 
French film—new, in this case, meaning five years 
old but not yet seen in England. Why the time- 
lapse, which has applied, I believe, to every im- 
ported French film since the war except Symphonie 
Pastorale? A little book I have been reading, The 
Film in France (by Roy Fowler, Pendulum Press, 
2s.), gives a list of films produced in the years 
1940-46 which makes one’s mouth—or eyes—water 
for what one is missing. I shall return to it, and 
to some other bodks on the subject, in a moment. 
Raimu has come again to haunt us delightfully as 
a M. La Souris whose business it is, on rainy nights 
when the commissionaire is busy, to provide the 


of a huge, tattered brolly for diners hurrying 
_ Testaurant. How it pours ! 
is fantastic gentleman (see his 
gloves letting the finger-tips show), the section of 
i 4made his own! It isn’t only 
the wet pavements that make him dance on tiptoe. 
And, disarmingly, he’s none too honest. And he 
has a little rat-like pal called M. Cupidon. And one 
evening a fine car drives up, a dead man lies slumped 
over the wheel, there’s a running-off for help, the car 
vanishes, M. La is picks up a wallet containing 
a large sum in notes. No need to go on. The story 
comes from Simenon; there, nearly all the time, is 
Raimu, larger than life, This kind of film in France 
seems almost to make itself, yet how, one wonders, 
could it be bettered ? 

Tt appears only as one of an extended list in Mr. 
Roy Fowler’s The Film in France. I should like to 
recommend highly this, fifty- page survey, which gives 
just the information we want and appears also, so far as 
I can check Mr. Fowler’ s play of opinion, to be in- 
telligently critical. The films he has made me wish 
to see most are Clouzot’s Le Corbeau, banned for 
being politically “decadent”; Bresson’s Les Anges 
du Péché and Les Dames du Bois de Boulogne; 
Carné’s Les Portes de la Nuit; and Cocteau’s La 
Belle et La Béte. Mr. Fowler ends with a panegyric 
of Georges Rouquier, whose Farrebique I have 
pushed forward in these columns more than once as 
the most important documentary (outside war films) 
seen in fifteen years. 

A number of books on the French cinema can be 
obtained from. the Anglo-French Literary Services 
Ltd., 72 Charlotte Street, W.1. Of those I have seen 
Images du Cinéma Francais (20s.) provides an album 
of some 240 stills; many of these have an arresting 
quality in themselves, and I doubt if any other 
country can boast a fidelity to aesthetic aims such as 
is registered here from Méliés to Coctau. Anthologie 
du Cinéma (11s. 6d.) is a representative collection of 
articles (360 pages) from film-makers of every order; 
Mary -Pickford as well as Eisenstein and Feyder, 
Vicki Baum as well as Chaplin and Clair; its draw- 
back is that, not being politically “ decadent,” it 
allows no space at all to German achievements. A 
big hole! 

The new March of Time issue gives a dramatic 
and sketchy, but not. unsympathetic, view of the 
“crisis” that has grown up here after two wars. 
This on the whole very fair statement should do 
something to inform the large section of American 
opinion which cherishes two beliefs about England: 
that we are (1) finished, and (2) dangerously Red, 
from top to toe. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT . 
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THE POETIC PROCESSION 


Tue National Book League’s Exhibition at 7 Albemarle 
Street, of First and Early Editions of Works of the 
English Poets from Chaucer to the Present Day. Thus 
the title of the catalogue of the 346 exhibits compiled 
by John Hayward for this most complete, and 
certainly most exciting and rewarding, collection of 
books ever on view to the public. 

The compiler of the catalogue has also handled 
the arrangement of the several show-cases with 
conscientious personal care. Each exhibit is held 
open by an inoffensive strip of ribbon at a poem or 
passage most immediately evocative of the author’s 
genius or of the spirit of his age. It is invidious to 
state preferences, yet a careful survey of each glass- 
topped case must excite comparisons and many 
delightful tests of taste and memory may be devised 
among the octavos and the folios, which so splendidly 
panoply the works of the eighteenth century. In the 
previous age, after as often as not a magnificent 
engraved title page (look at 83, Steps to the Temple, 
and indeed at 43, Poly-Olbion, and marvel) the pocms 
follow one another on a page with the intimacy and 
privacy of the poet’s own manuscript-book, and cheek 
by jowl can be seen such jewels as 81, Silex Scintillans. 
“I saw Eternity the other night,” and 79, Poems by 
Edmund Waller, “Go lovely rose, Tell her that 
wasts her time and me.” 

It was Stendhal who said, “ Je n’écris que pour les 
happy few” : he supposed himself to be ahead of his 
time and in 1840 said that he would be understood and 
appreciated somewhere about 1880. John Hayward 
may be accused by some of writing for the happy few, 
for the bibliophiles, few but enthusiastic. This view 
would be short-sighted indeed! This scholarly and 
fascinating catalogue, conveniently arranged by 
centuries, is, and will remain, a treasure-trove and an 
indispensable work of reference. We may speculate 
upon the comments of little Basic Englanders in 1990, 
when attempting to interpret certain esoteric points of 
collation or state. 4to. (in 8s) may still be in use: but 
“early nineteenth century diced russia, sprinkled 
edges, marbled end-papers”” may foil them, “ con- 
temporary sheep” and “ modern purple calf” fox 
them. 

Above all let the great public go and enjoy the 
delights of this rich and rare display of four centuries 
of history and tradition. It displays poetry as a‘ 
matter not of moments only but of men, and each 
great moment has made great men and been made 
by them. Here is a procession of mighty figures, 
each at once the creation and the creator of an age. 

HENRY POCKLINGTON 
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VIKINGS TO EUROPE 


BEA Vikings, Britain’s most famous twin-engined 
airliners, now speed the regular services between 
London and Copenhagen, Gibraltar, Madrid, Oslo, 
Prague and Stockholm. Aircraft similar to those 
chosen to form the ‘ King’s Flight,’ they will 
teduce flying times while adding immeasurably 
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What do YOU know 





the ‘other’ films? 





A survey on British films was recently carried out by Research Services Ltd. among 
top-ranking professional and business people. (Some idea of the type of person 
approached will be gained from the fact that the principal papers read by them are : 
The Times, The Observer, The Economist, The New Statesman and Nation, The Spectator 
and Tribune.) The answers given suggest that many people are lacking accurate 
information. For instance : 75% of informants were unaware that the Rank Organisation 
makes NON-FEATURE films. 
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Who’s keen on keeping up to date 





to flying cemfort Month by month, more Vikings 
will be coming into service until all BEA routes 
between London and the continent are Viking 
routes 
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Among the classes of non-feature films 
regularly produced by the Rank Organ- 
isation are: 


EDUCATIONAL. More and more teachers are 
using these films.to supp tr 
methods. 





INSTRUCTIONAL. Films‘to aid recruitment | 


to industry. Films to train factory workers arid 
to demonstrate industrial sales technique. Train- 
ing films for the Services, and films specially 
commissioned by Government Depar s. 








CHILDREN’S. Fifty-two entertainment films 
are being specially made this year for showing in 
the Children’s Cinema Clubs. 
DOCUMENTARY. Including ‘ This Modern 
Age’, a forthright monthly commentary, a 
picture of our times seen through British eyes. 
Subjects already covered include‘ Homes for All’, 
* Palestine; and ‘ The Coal Crisis’. 

NEWS. The best of scréen reporting in Gaumont- 
British and Universal Newsreels, and (for 
ug overscas) in World Wide News. 





J. ARTHUR 


RANK ORGANISATION 
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must needs be keen on KEESING’S. 


Every week KEESING'S subscribers receive 
by post a bulletin recording the important 
events in the spheres of Politics, Economics, 
Social Questions, covered by a cumulative, 
alphabetical index which makes reference to 
every entry im the diary simplicity itself. 


You may join the service now. 





Keesing’s Publications Limited, 
65, Bristol Road, Keynsham, Gristo! 
Please supply free: details of KEESING'S. 
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the Union Parliament, and that the Government 

should continue to render rts to the United 

Nations Organisation as it has done heretofore 

under the date. 

The debate was adjourned, and, in view of the “ time 
factor,” it was later not found possible to introduce 
legislation dealing with S.-W. A. this session. But 
there stands Smuts’ own resolution. And no amount 
of legal arguments can make it sound like anything 
burt open defiance of Uno and an intention to incor- 
porate S.-W. A. into the Union. 

It would take too long to comment on all the points 
raised by both Mr. Sole and General Smuts, but the 
fact is that both of them can still cynically speak about 
the consultation with the wishes of the inhabitants 
of S.-W.A., Black and White, after this farce was 
thoroughly exposed at Uno. 

As regards the Indian issue, by another strange 
coincidence, the agenda of my non-European Affairs 
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increasing number of white South Africans are 
prepared to take part actively in the fight against 
racialism. Hitpa Watts, 
Johannesburg. Councillor. 


THE BUDGET AND THE SMOKER 
Sir,—The severely regressive nature of the increased 


income and children’s allowances. 
_ Taking the increased tobacco tax and the reduced 
income tax together, a childless man who smokes 


a year. For a man with one child the figure is £740 a 
year, and with two children £530 a year. In-so-far, 
therefore, as the Chancellor expects his tax to act as 





* ALL that a pipe- 
lover could desire 
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Established 1797 
'| Booksellers to their Majesties The Kin:, 
The Queen and to Queen Mary 
Hatchards can always offer a 
wide selection of 
New and Old Books, Children’s Books, 
Rare Books in fine bindings, Bibles, 
Prayer Books and Reference Books. 
187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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by Dialectics ? 


THE BASIS OF 
SOVIET 
PHILOSOPHY 
by John Lewis, Ph.D. 





1s. (Post free 1/14.) from the 
15, Devonshire St., W.r. 
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scholarship young writer given by 
ee ee Seer Se by'V. &. 
Pritchett, all draw a to the very serious posi- 
tion Of young writers. The point is not that, in 
England, young writers are starving but that they 
receive less and less encouragement for writing books. 
As every writer knows, literature is becoming more 
and more a profession in which one lives entirely 
from doing work on the margin of one’s real work. 
To be a writer to-day is like having a little gold in a 
vault on the strength of which onc is able to issue an 
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serve the high of contemporary creative litera- 
ture. fib ci tall hoteles aenian newwenr « 
general lowcring of standards which is against the 
interests of everyone who writes or cares for books. 

‘This letter is written only to throw out a suggestion 
which others can develop. And to express my willing- 
ness to co-operate in such a scheme in the hope that 
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arrive bearing the same date as the previous issue. 

(5) Taking as long to bind part of an issue as others 
take to launch 2 complete reprint. ; 

(6) Publishing almost monthly considerable quan- 
tities of books of little permanent value that cannot be 


serious short supply. 

In short, to grade their bookings intelligibly, and 
according to the minimum time required to deliver, 
is the one thing only a very few of the publishers 
are inclined to do. Meantime both the instructors 
and the instructed who want their books do not know 


80 West Regent Street, ALEex N. FERGUSON 
Glasgow, C.2. 
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ILLUSION AND REALITY 

Sir,—As a student of bourgeois intellectual! folk- 
lore I should like to point out that in his muddled 
and somewhat unfair “critique” of Caudwell’s 
“ Illusion and Reality ” (NEw STATESMAN AND NaTION, 
April 12th, 1947) Mr. Spender beautifully illustrates 
many of Caudwell’s point’s on the bourgeois poet. 
Mr. Spender insists that literature can be completely 
criticised in terms of literature and seems to be en- 
raged by Caudwell’s awareness of the fact that human 
beings are associated animals, that culture is not a 
biologically but a socially transmitted trait, that you 
cannot deny the social conditioning of culture because 
in doing so you deny humanity itself. In his long 
“erudite” sulk on the occasion of the re-issue of 
Caudwell’s great work, Mr. Spender ncither 
attempts to give a fair summary of Caudwell’s 
message, mor does he try any serious criticism 
of it. Instead of summarising the theoretical 
basis contained in Chapters I-III and VII-XII, he 
takes a few sufficiently “obnoxiously Marxian” 
quotations to jeer at them. 

Mr. Spender would like to see poetry as created by 
that most “solitary” individual, the poet, in the 
isolated sanctuary of his “pure Art.” He does not 
even attempt to answer Caudwell’s statement that 
the lyric poet “is exhibiting the paradox of art—man 
withdrawing from his fellows into the world of art, 
only to enter more closely into communion with 
humanity. Once made fluid, this collective emotion 
of poetic art can pervade the most individual and 
private transactions. Sexual love, spring, a sunset, 
the song of a nightingale, and the ancient freshness 
of the rose are enriched by all the complex history of 
emotion and experience shared in common by a 
thousand generations. None of these reactions is in- 
stinctive, therefore none is personal. To the monkey, 
or the man reared like Mowgli by a wolfish foster- 
mother, the rose would be something perhaps edible, 
a bright colour. To the poet, it is the rose of Keats, 
of Anacreon, of Hafiz, of Ovid and of Jules Laferge. 
For this world of art is the world of social emotion— 
of words and images which have gathered, a; a result 
of the life experience of all, emotional associations 
common to all.” (My italics.) 

This is the Caudwell who, according to Mr. 
Spender, suffers from “disastrous opinionatedness 
which is surely one of the maladies of our time.” 
According to Mr. Spender, “ non-primitive ” poetry is 
not popular because “most people in any civilisation 
. . . do not wish to interest themselves in serious 
things” (but at the same time they seem to be dis- 
astrously opinionated). He does not see that the 
isolated bourgeois poets are not read by the masses 
because their poetry expresses emotional associations 
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“Everything cote 
(as everything always does in English 
inns) as if the travellers had “been 
expected, and their comforts prepared for 
days beforehand.” So Dickens observes 
on an occasion in the Pickwick Papers. 
Now, in the century of the “* horse-less 
carriage ”’, the same “ personal touch ”’, 
the same warmth of hospitality, still 
make mine host and the inn well-loved 
institutions in English life. 

Mlustration specially drawn by Mervyn Peake 
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not common to all, but to the ever-shrinking groups 
of “beautiful souls.” 

Mr. Spender complains that the “ poet driven out 
of his bourgeois ivory tower, is being chased through 
communal corridors and offices into a new kind of 
isolation amidst the machinery and slogans of the 
collective international world.” Obviously Mr. 
Spender prefers the bourgeois ivory tower of the 

“ private” poet, with the correlated catch-as-catch-can 
private enterprise and narrow nationalism, to “com- 
munal corridors,” to the collective international 
world. But if the ivory towers have changed into 
“leaning towers,” it is not Caudwell’s fault. He only 
explained this event and tried to unblock the wells of 
poetic creation by showing that the world of art is 
the world of social emotion. But Mr. Spender who 
has been lately quite profitably “ chased through com- 
munal corridors” in Germany, does not want to see 
the cure. He, too, seems to “ prefer the disease to the 
cure.” G. P&técz1-HorvAtu 


M.1.5 


Sir,—Mr. Comfort is right to draw attention to the 
Special Branch (or Secret Police, as we call this kind 
of thing when curtain-lecturing foreign governments 
about democgacy). 

When political and economic power were synony- 
mous, Socialists regarded police interference and 
persecution, however tiresome, as a compliment. 
Now that we have political power, and the same 
business of intercepting letters, eavesdropping on 
*phone conversations, tipping-off employers, etc., 
continues, we expect retaliatory action. 

Are our leaders unable or unwilling to carry out 
the necessary reforms ? Evidence placed before the 
Home Secretary is evaded. The assurance of the 
Commissioner of Police that such activities are con- 
ducted “in the normal course of their duties” is 
accepted. 

Mr. Comfort doubts if “ Stalinists” are now sub- 
jected to these indignities. My crime, for which I 
still receive their attentions, is that nine years ago 
I was a member of the C.P. I realise that we are 
their living; that dossierkeepers, like shopkeepers, 
hate to lose a customer, but I am getting tired of 
playing ball with flat-footed morons. After all, there 
are plenty of murderers, gangsters, black marketeers 
and smugglers waiting to be caught, without using 
policemen as the unpaid Pinkertons of British 
Capitalism. 

The Special Branch is the first organisation to 
tackle because it is more readily responsive to demo- 
cratic pressure. Admittedly, its more sinister activi- 
ties would then be transferred to the less accessible 
M.1.5, over which Mr. Bellenger doubts if he has any 
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ground; but the attempt must be made, and it is 
Labour’s responsibility to make it. If we must have 
a Secret Police it should be composed of socially 
Government and the people, and not to a class. 
ANOTHER VICTIM 


currency 
drawn by the British mission and the rate at which 
they were sold to persons in Bulgaria, (To save your 
space I quote only the relevant part of the answer). 

“The Office of the British Political Representative 
has supplied non-official British subjects visiting or 

passing through Bulgaria with local currency since 
fecha 15th, 1945. As regards the rate at 
which currency was supplied, I should point out that 
no official rate exists in the sense of one agreed 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Bul- 
garian Government. The rate of 3,000 leva to the 
£ corresponds in our view more closely to the true 
value of the leva than. the rate at present, -by 
the National Bank of Bulgaria, and.is not inflationary. 
While the Bulgarian Government has never been 
officially informed of the rate used by the Office of 
the British Political Representative, that Government 
was certainly aware of it, since consular fees were 
based on this rate.” 

It should be added that the official rate is 1,000 
to the £. In fact, the Foreign Under-Secretary ad- 
mits that the British Mission runs a “ British official ” 
black-market rate of its own, at three times the Bul- 
garian National Bank Rate. And apparently it is the 
attitude of the Foreign Office that, pending. an official 
rate for a foreign currency, the British Missions are 
entitled to fix whatever rate they deem fit. One 
would think that negotiations rather than official 
black-marketeering would have been a more proper 
course, and one can no longer wonder at the “ inex- 
plicable behaviour” of the Bulgarians. 

EDMUND PENNING-ROWSELL 


‘ 


The. New Statesman and Nation, April 26, 1947 


DARTMOOR OR LEYHILL? 


Sm,—No one has left his mark more firmly and 
clearly on English and Colonial prisons and Borstals 


ment, psychol observation and treatment 
against rough-and-ready sentences, the humanities 
against repression and cruelty. 


Your readers, Sir, are on our’ side, the side of 
Leyhill. They expect the Howard League to exist, 
to act, to stir yp interest in penal reform in the press, 
in Parliament, in the mind of the citizen, to help to 
finance experimental reforms as when we provided 
the funds for the first prison earnings, for Wormwood 
Scrubs wireless installations, for correspondence 
courses for prisoners. They ask us for information 
when they are debating capital punishment or making 
a speech on the causes of crime. They rightly ex- 
pect to borrow books from our library when they are 
writing these. They ask us to send speakers to their 
club meetings, They ask us to stand up for the in- 
dividual prisoner whose wrongs have stirred them. 

All these things and a lot more we try to do— 
on a full-time staff of one and an income of less than 
£1,000 a year. We should like to ask every one of 
your readers to consider what he or she proposes to 
do to back Leyhill against Dartmoor. It may be 
by prison visiting or other practical work for prisoners 
or ex-prisoners. It may be by joining the prison or 
Borstal or probation service. For most it will not be 
anything so absorbing and demanding. We would 
ask them to join the Howard League, subscribe 
regularly, keep themselves abreast of prison news. 
We shall exploit to the full any gifts they may possess 
and offer us for study, writing, speaking. We hope 
that the gifts—in money or in kind—will be many. 

Gero. BENSON, 
Chairman. 

Parliament Mansions, CICELY M. CRAVEN, 
London, S.W.1. Honorary Secretary. 
The Howard League for Penal Reform. 
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: it now is used—and why not?—by 
men who in earlier ages would have expressed 
themselves in the less “popular” form of the 


poem, the tragedy, the essay, or even the sermon. 
Ulysses, I suggest, can be more usefully com- 
De Quincey’s Fantasies or The Ana- 
of Melancholy than with the novels of Tol- 


Dickens.) Moreover, if so many 


-“- 


toy, Balzac or 
of the best novelists, poets, painters and musi- 


now offer us only work that is difficult to 


E 


297 
approach, may not this be largely due ‘to the 
specialisation inseparable from a society so highly 
evolved as ours? Our natural science has become 
no less esoteric than our art: whereas an educated 
Victorian could follow the arguments of Lyell 
and Darwin, only experts can tackle the works 
of the great modern scientists. 

Again, while it is lamentably true that the 
artist now feels himself an exile from the com- 
munity, more so perhaps than ever before, the 
cause of this is mot, I think, mainly political. 
s not the whole tendency of all current civilisa- 
tions hostile to the arts? The prodigious progress 
in the applied sciences affords a vast new com- 
peting field for the satisfaction of many of the 
needs once supplied the arts. The machine 
replaces the craftsman, the boy who would have 
carved wood tinkers with a motor-bicycle, the 
= who would have. sung madrigals listens to 
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citing emotion through bad art (which is not really 
art at all). While American films and dance- 
music are the most signal examples of this, I see 
no evidence for supposing that it is a disease 
peculiar to capitalist countries. 

itally more pessimistic, I suspect, than 
Mr. Priestley, I find myself, for such reasons as 
these, more sceptical than he is about the possi- 
bility of the great public in this country becoming 
“as excited about poetic tragedies and string 
quartets as they are about Test Matches.” At 
the same time he seems to me entirely justified 
in maintaining that there is more knowledge and 
appreciation of the arts today than there was 
thirty or fifty or a hundred years ago. The spread 
of education, of leisure, of tolerable housing, has 
multiplied the number of persons in this country 
to whom the arts are available. Public libraries, 
the B.B.C., and recently the Arts Council have 
helped to meet the needs of this splendidly en- 
larged audience. One must insist, however, that 
it is the size of the élite that has increased, not 
the gulf between the élite and the great public 
that has diminished. The majority—even of the 
expensively educated—care precious little about 
any art; and the implications of this fact must be 
faced by all of us who think democracy the 
best form of government. In the fuel crisis, the 
Third Programme was the first form of recreation 
to be strangled. 

The present situation is paradoxical. Artists 
lack a livelihood, because of just those economic 
changes which have increased both the size of 
their audience and the number of those trained 
tO practise an art. What is to be done? 

Though the State itself should be a generous 
patron of artists of many kinds, I do not believe 
that it should maintain its artists so long as they 
are able to work and keep themselves. Ali that the 
State should do is to create the conditions most 
favourable for the self-maintenance of artists. 

Starting from this sound principle, Mr. Priestley 
prints with his lecture a postscript on “What the 
Government should do for the arts here and 
now.” This includes such important and prac- 
tical proposals as the constitution of a National 
Theatre authority te receive—and to spend upon 
the Theatre—most of the Entertainment Tax; ihe 
control of existing buildings (e.g.,no concert-halls 
or theatres to be turned into dance-halls or 
cinemas); the provision of adequate grants to 
museums of art; the raising of the scale of Civil 
List pensions to meet the increased cost of living; 
the concession of a far higher priority to book 
publishing, which is to be treated not as a luxury 
but as a necessity. I should add a plea, follow- 
ing Mr. Dulac’s letter in this journal last week, 
for a more equitable application of Income Tax 
to artists. Another good suggestion, made by 
Mr. Pritchett, is a small! royalty on all books and 
plays—and, I would add, music—that are out of 
copyright, the proceeds to be applied to the 
encouragement of living writers and musicians. 

I agree absolutely with what Mr. Priestley says 
against the committee of any Party as a control- 
ling force; I should similarly deplore the entrust- 
ing of patronage to any committee of Civil Ser- 
vants. There are, however, more promising 








rising in their patronage. 

ntemporary Art Society proves that a cor- 
parse body can’ escape from’ the. priatigia: of 
“Safety First.” Though an aversion from “ex- 
perimental” work fills history with cautionary 
instances, and still infects the great public, it is 
now seldom found among those most interested 
in the arts. The better critics, for instance, when 
confronted with anything novel, are almost too 
ready to give it the benefit of amy doubt that 
may exist. I suggest not that a well-chosen 
Committee would inevitably recognise the merits 


of a contemporary Cézanne, but that it would: 


be much more likely to do so than not. And I 
believe this to be no less true of the other arts 
than it is of painting. By entrusting its patronage 
to such committees (which must be kept small) 
the State could, with little danger of dictation, 
help artists through the critical period between 
the ages of twenty and, say, thirty-five. 

. The urgency and importance of Mr. Priestley’s 
subject cannot be over-emphasised. Everyone 
who cares for any of the arts will want to read 
his exemplary pamphlet; and I wish that our 
politicians could be induced to.act upon it. 

RAYMOND MorTIMER 


GANGSTER WORLD 


Ciano’s Diary, 1939-1943. Edited with an in- 
troduction by LM MUGGERIDGE. 
Heinemann. 21s. 


I 5 Ciano had not been tricked by the Germans, 
betrayed by his master and father-in-law, and shot 
before the end of the war, he might have lived (as 
he tells us in the last entry of his diary written 
in his prison cell) to turn these daily notes into 
a book. It would have been a thousand pities. 
As they stand, his diary is perfect. Its ‘authen- 
ticity is vouched for by Mr. Sumner Welles, who 
tells us in a Foreword that some extracts were 
shown to him by Ciano when he came to Europe 
on his peace mission early in 1940. They are also 
given a true certificate by Mr. Malcolm Mugger- 
idge, who describes in his able editorial intro- 
duction how they came to survive. They provide 
a precise and vivid “ inside” picture of totalitarian 
Europe. It is a world that closely recalls one 
of those American gangster novels where the 
characters are all wolves, hyenas and jackals, The 
comparison is unfair to the animals since the 
gangsters, whether of Chicago or Italy or Ger- 
many, add to their bestial cruelty, cunning, greed 
and crawling servility, the very human. qualities 
of vanity, sentimentality, jealousy and hypocrisy. 
It is only in the human jungle that we can find 
a figure like Géring crying because the King of 
Italy has not yet conferred on him the Order of 
the Annunziata. And wolves do not, as far as 
we know, pretend that they kill for the good of 
the sheep. 

We have here a hierarchy of gangsters. Ciano 
is a success in this world. He has made his pile 
out of the Fascist revolution; he has married the 
Duce’s daughter (who appears little in his diary), 
and has become Foreign Secretary early in his 
thirties, He is cautious, seeing the danger of a 
war between the great Powers in which Italy is 
bound to be the loser whichever side wins. He 
tries to dissuade the Duce from his greater follies, 
but never to the point of annoying him. He 
knows his place, and though, in his diary, he 
protests, he always does what he is told. If 
he had survived Mussolini, his diary could have 
been cooked for use in his trial as a war criminal 
into evidence that he was. “anti-war.” It is even 
possible that he had this in mind when he wrote 
it. But for that purpose he would have had to 
expunge many things, including the story of the 
Albanian coup for which he boasts of being 
peculiarly responsible. He was as keen on 
“Toot ”—a word frequently used in his diary—as 
the Duce himself, but as he was less elevated 


i figures— 
Fascists who please him by ~ another 
Fascist who has spoken ill of him; Fascists who 
want jobs or fear to lose them; Ribbentrop, 
ee ne ee ee 
for in Rome where everyone hates the Ger- 
Balkans who want to know when the hyenas are 
making a kill, so that they may be ready to steal 
new territory for their own countries; women 
money to further the interests of Fascism abroad. 
Some light is thrown on recent Yugoslav con- 
troversy* by the knowledge that Mussolini not 
only trained the Ustachi, but.also paid regular 
sums of to Magek’s party in Croatia. 
Hitler? No dictator was ever more 
naked than in Ciano’s laconic notes. Duce, 
admired, as Mr. Muggeridge recalls, by Churchill, 


and incompetent. He reacts only .to deeds of 
violence. But he cannot decide whether or not 
to fight. In the end he always does what * 


show — what a peace should be—no 

reparations, but cities flattened to the ground. 

His attitude to Hitler is similar to that of Ciano 

to himself, een, enene. SRE. 

a dozen times. The 
that the 


returns none the less elated with Hitler’s assur- 
ances and the prospects of a joint kill, and then, 
within a few days, he learns that the Fiihrer has 
lied to him, that he has been double-crossed 
again. He curses the Germans, a - gangster 
tricked by a bigger gangster. .In a few months 
the master rings again; the Duce obeys, ready 
once more to be flattered and duped for the sport 
of the heroes of Valhalla. Never once did the 
Nazis keep their word to their dearest ally. 
Ciano and Mussolini were in the dark about the 
attack on Poland, about the invasions of Norway 
and France and Russia—indeed about every one 
of Hitler’s moves. Furious at being duped, 
Mussolini tries to compensate himself by sending 
the unhappy and reluctant and _ ill-equipped 
Italians on humiliating expeditions to Greece, 
North Africa and the Soviet Union. In every 
case they have to be rescued by the Germans. At 
one point, terrified that Hitler intends to take 
Trieste for himself, the Duce talks of withdrawing 
his men from the battlefields and concentrating 
them on the Alpine frontier against his ally. 
A. sensible idea, says Ciano; But not one, of 
course, that is seriously entertained, The 
invariable defeat and capture of his armies (often 
with few casualties) enrages the Duce. No one 
has the courage or honesty to tell him that while 
he has been training his soldiers to do the goose- 
step, he has not provided them with guns or 
equipment. The War Lord seems to expect 
victory without the bare minimum of tanks and 
*planes. When he can no longer ignore the obvious 
fact that his soldiers do not want to fight and 
prefer to surrender, he turns to vituperation of 
the Italian people. 
must be “ beaten, beaten” into battle. They must 
be taught to be hard; for that reason he favours 
the afforestation of the Appetiines because it will 
change the climate! For that reason he welcomes 
the slaughter of Italians when Naples is bombed; 
“the breed will harden; the wat will make of the 
Neapolitans a Nordic race.” He is glad when 
Italy’s coffers are empty; when the blockade 
makes the bellies of Italians empty, they will begin 
to turn from a soft life. He is glad there is no 


They are a race of sheep; they - 


everywh taking 
Sheath, aad siseaen He is 
Socased Veport, but does ot date show it co the 


What a story here for the historian to tell and 
for us of this generation to weep over! Not a 
phrase about the millions destitute or killed, about 
a world of happiness and beauty destroyed. Not 
a phrase that makes any meaning to any sane 
person. War, because the gangsters wanted 
ribbons, and new towns added to their estates. It 


is a picture of War, as Voltaire painted it, crude, 


bestial, and pitiable beyond poetry or satire. 

One incident which opens this volume of 
Ciano’s diary, I witnessed as a spectator. I came 
from Barcelona, where Franco’s guns could~be 
already heard. I had listened to the lies told 
by British Conservative statesmen, who still strut 
in the British Parliament. They declared day by 
day that Franco’s war was a civil war; they denied 
that it was Mussolini’s war or that it was, as 
some of us already felt assured, the beginning 
of the World War. We refused the arms to 
which the Spanish Government were legally, let 
alone morally, entitled. Here, in these notes of 
Ciano, you have proof enough, if you still need 
it, that Franco was Mussolini’s tool. I crossed 
to Rome, arriving in time to see Mr. Chamber- 
lain arrive, dapper, solemn, carrying his umbrella. 
There were conferences and banquets. I watched 
all one long afternoon as the Duce and Mr. Cham- 
berlain stood, side by side in the Forum, Mussolini 
applauding the children playing at soldiers and 
soldiers playing with guns. At the end Mr. 
Chamberlain saw some of us journalists. He said 
that -he did not understand the reason for so much 
anxiety about Europe; the conferences had been 
very satisfactory. The only serious difficulty, he 
thought, was the Spanish war, but he hoped that 
that war would soon be settled. I still heard 
Franco’s guns in my ears and feared that he might 
be right. 

Ciano’s comments on this visit of Mr. Cham- 
berlain make interesting reading. They are 
spatchcocked in between the details of the pact- 
making between Germany and Italy, the future 
division of Europe and possibility of Japan as 
an ally in the war. 


Jan. 7: Prepared a moderate toast for the coming 
of Chamberlain; I do not believe the situation calls 
for or will permit the expenditure of many idle 
words . Von Ribbentrop has sent me the text 
of the Pact, as well as of-the secret military 
conventions. 


Jan. 8: Except for a change in the preamble, 
the Duce approves the facts sent by Ribbentrop. 
The change was useful. In one paragraph “to meet 
the threat of Bolshevist dissolution ” was mentioned 
as the aim of the Pact. In reality, where is this 
threat? And even if such a threat existed, if it is 
not aimed at our countries, why should we be con- 
cerned about it? ‘We should not. ‘Every possi- 
bility of dissolution and breakdown of other peoples’ 
countries should be encouraged and assisted by us 
at the proper moment. 


Jan. 9: I gave him (Starace) those instruictions: 
to keep quiet until Chamberlain, to whom must be 
accorded a not too enthusiastic welcome, leaves 
Rome; then, —— = increasing propa- 
ganda against France . 
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Mistress ‘Repose. The actual story 
- which describes an attempt to capture the popula- 
_ tion and’ them to a circus, has a peculiarly 


we leave, for the moment, 
pro i § Wesley Jackson is a G.I., 
d type one used to see propped up against 
the entrance to Marble Arch Underground Station 
the I often used to wonder what (if 
on in ‘the minds above those 
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299 
ruminating jaws, and this book goes a long way 
ee Oareaey. Jackson has none of 
the qualities of, say, Field-Marshal Montgomery. 
He drinks and smokes, and does other things 
besides. Moreover, his army career is quite 
inglorious ; he is, in fact, a bit of a waster. His 
marriage, if that is the right word for it, to an 
English girl is ef a kind that would be recognised 
by neither the church nor the United States nor 
any other Government, being “ solemnised ” 
only by one of Jackson’s fellow privates. It 
appears, however, that he is well supplied with 
cash, since the absence of the allowances to which 
he would otherwise be entitled does not prevent 
him from setting up home in an expensive flat in 
Pali Mall. Incidentally Jackson is an idealist, and 
when he comes to England is determined to find 
the perfect wife. English readers will be somewhat 
surprised to learn that he discovers her in the 
centre of Piccadilly during the blackout at the very 
moment when she is about to embark upon a 
career of what I ‘believe was known during the 
war as “ Yanking.” This is a very sentimental - 
book ; but then Americans are sentimental, and 
particularly about this country. Nevertheless, my 
view is that Mr. Saroyan is the most considerable 
of modern American novelists, and his very per- 
sonal gift ‘for mixing the fantastic with the real, 
lifts this rather improbable tale above the common- 
place ; and while many of his descriptive passages 


- are beautifully written, a man of Mr. Saroyan’s 


sensitivity Ought to realise that homosexuality is 
not a fit subject for comic derision. The brief 
episode dealing with this matter is not in good 
taste, and im amy case is ummecessary to the de- 
velopment of the story. 

A year or two ago Mr. George Goldsmith 
Carter wrote an extremely vivid first-hand account 
of ‘the lightship service in wartime. He has now 
tried his hand at a novel, which seems to me more 
than promising. The Smacksmen is ostensibly 
about the lives of a group of fishermen living on 
the Suffolk coast, but the characters are only 
comp tary to the sea, which is the real subject 
of this story. It is not at all my sort of book ; 
nevertheless it is perhaps some indication of its 
worth that it held my interest right to the end 
and thus ‘demanded to be included in this list. 
The'conversations and thoughts of the fishermen 
aré admirably contrived, natural, and completely 
convincing, but the few middle-class characters 
penises out of drawing. Mr. Carter is a 
born storyteller. I am a little doubtful, however, 
if the novel is his right medium. 

Finally, a little book which it is almost impossible 
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‘@ The first authentic record: | 
of the greatest social. shake-up 
in British history, The unjust 
treatment that the Bevin Boys 
“feel was their lot is vividly 
described. An authentic story 
of a youth caught im the giant 
“State machine. 
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to classify. The Rumour in the Forest is an : 
SP oe we bya soung Pech 
lbs hye ptt It is concer 
regarded in her own cern 
with freedom, renunciation and love ; and while 
I am not sure that, after one reading, I have fully 


oe 


a highly dramatic and indeed moving ending. I 
find it difficult adequately to suggest the quality 
of this enchanting tale, which has a flavour as 
elusive and subtle as the fraises-du-bois of Mile 
Couppey’s own . The translation, by 
Marguerite Waldman, has been beautifully done. 
JoHN Morris 


COLONIES 


Oa Gov Colonies. By W. R. CROCKER. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Crocker sets out deliberately to “‘ debunk.” 
He debunks British colonial policy and French 
colonial policy—though to the Belgians he is 
extraordinarily kind. He debunks African nation- 
alists, ‘‘ Modern Economic Developers,” “‘ lady- 
researchers”” who think they know about the 
Colonies, white officials, educational methods, 
health services, British justice in Africa, every- 
thing he can prod his pen into. He believes . 
only in the common sense of the man who, like 
himself, has traversed the length and breadth of 
Africa, and has also travelled “‘ in Malaya, in the 
Dutch East Indies, in Formosa, in the Philippines, 
in the Pacific, in the West Indies, and in the 
Southern States of U.S.A.” in addition to having 
been many years in the British Colonial Service. 
As one of those “ lady-researchers”” who reads 
the official documents which Mr. Crocker so 
despises, I feel I must be on my guard in reviewing 
this book. If I pointed to extraordinary gaps in 
the author’s knowledge, to blatant contradic- 
tions in his own writing, to half-baked ideas 
springing from another century, I should be 
told that I had not seen as he has, “ the herdsmen 
wandering over the Sahel and the Desert, the 
Mohammedan farmers and traders in the savan- 
nah ; the fetishists growing yams and bananas... 
Christians and sorcerers; Secretariats and bush 
stations,’ and so what right had I to an opinion ? 

It is a pity that this book should give such an 


ust there is 83 
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ally possible (and there are many who would 
contest this fiercely), politically it is already too 
late. It is already too late to expect the African, 


of Western civilisation—good and bad—have 
already penetrated everywhere. It seems to me 
that the only wise way left to us in governing 
Colonies, if we must govern them at all, is to 
bring the positive blessings of our science and 
culture wherever we can, to withhold as little as 
‘possible of what the most articulate of the colonial 
peoples demand, and to allow them the maximum 
play in shaping their own destinies. 

I must enter one protest on a point of fact, 
before concluding. Complaining about lack of 
time given to Colonies in Parliament, Mr. Crocker 
says ‘‘except for occasional questions, only a 
couple of days a year are now giventothem.” In 
point of fact, since Labour took office until 
March, 1947, there were approximately 40 
debates on different colonial questions in both 
Houses, and something like 1,500 Parliamentary 
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egw stions had been asked. I am not happy about 
; handling of Colonies in Parliament myself, 


current illusions. 


Rita HINDEN 
ICHABOD 
ADistant Summer. By EpiTH SAUNDERS. 
Sampson Low. 15s. 


shoulders at the terra firma past. Even 
the smug of Victorians now 


could not have chosen a better moment to give 
nostalgic interest to her vivid picture of the 
Second Empire in its heyday.. Her distant 
summer of 1855, when Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort stayed nine days in Paris as guests 
of Napoleon III and the Empress Eugénie, rises 
out of the past like the glittering transformation- 


‘scene of a pantomime. Prosperity was the order 


of the day; Science was nothing but a blessing 
to mankind ; royalty were firmly seated on their 
thrones ; the poor actually enjoyed the spectacle 
of the rich. Even the war (for the Crimean War 
was still in full swing) was a bond of union 
between England and France; and was largely 
confined to professional soldiers, whose business 
it is to get killed. Indeed, the French nation in 
1855 was far more preoccupied with the outcome 
of the Empress Eugénie’s pregnancy than with 
the fate of Sebastopol. 

Miss Saunders has delved into the most diverse 
authorities for her account of the royal visit, but 
she relies mainly on Queen Victoria’s Diary and 
reporters’ descriptions taken from old newspaper 
files. The course of the nine days’ festivities is 
narrated in almost hourly detail: the arrival 
under a triumphal arch (75 feet high with a 
statue of “‘the Genius of Civilisation” on top) ; 
the processions through Paris; the visits to the 
International Exhibition of Industry and the 
Louvre; the homage paid at the tomb of the great 
Napoleon ; the dinners, the balls, the theatres 
and the sight-seeing ; winding up with the fare- 
well review of 50,000 troops on the beach at 
Boulogne. 

As each scene of the pageant rolls by, Miss 
Saunders delivers a wistful running commentary 
from the wings. Her attitude to history is that 
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A NEW AND UNUSUAL BOOK 


Professor Denis 
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April—May 


The North Sea 
HEINRICH HEINE 
In German & English, trans- 
lated by William Stirling, 
illustrations by Jules Pascin. 
10/6 net. 
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*° . .. a novel as lightly 
“j charming as its title... 
z / Louise Field Cooper is a 
¢ very good exponent of that 
4 ©6style which is typical of 
American literature today 
as its better - publicised 
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) toughness...” € 

d Angela Milne—Observer. I 
I “The Deer On The Stairs YS 

is a novel of atmosphere ff} 

- ¢ delicately and delightfully ff 
: ) rendered.” Church Times. © 
Oy h : 

SI LOUISE , 
: FIELD COOPER Kx 
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8s. 6d. net 
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GODS OF THE PEOPLE 


The main thesis of this title, one of the most 
unusual books of recent years, is that there 
exists among the masses of the West a vast 
underground sea of belief, which is nearly 
totally unconnected with any officialdom. 
From this underground sea occasionally strange 
waters work their way to the surface of the earth 
and produce astonishing phenomena. The 
author holds that the great poets as a rule are 
such springs. Thus Spenser in the 16th 
century, Milton in the 17th, Blake in the 18th, 
Victor Hugo in the roth, are representative 
men of genius, who give expression to the 
obscure beliefs of the masses in opposition to 
orthodox doctrines. Here are the founts of 
the true belief. It is mot necessary to go to 
the South Sea Islands or to Ancient Greece. 
The true savages are in our midst and true 
philosophers also. Bound in Buckram. Demy 
octavo 12s 6d net 


WESTHOUSE 


49 Chancery Lane London. Chancery 7595 
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Conceived on the grandiose scale and 
executed in the epic manner SIMON 
MAGUS unfolds as a remarkable 
and enthralling novel. Apart from 
@ scholarly reconstruction of events 
in the first century, the book describes 
delicately and utifully Simon’s 
love for Selene, and rises to a stirring 
climax with his dramatic death before 
Nero in the first heavier-than-air 
flying machine. “ One of the best 
historical novelists of our time . . .” 
Peter Belloc. 


464 Pages Crown 8vo. 12/6 net 





NEWMAN WOLSEY LTD. 
244, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 

















Anthology of 


European Poetry 
VOL I, FROM MACHAULT 
TO MALHERBE 
In French and English, with 
an introduction by Marcel 
Arland. 15/- net. 


L’Allegro 
and Il Penseroso 
A beautiful production of two 
of the best loved poems in 
the English language, . illus- 
trated in Sepia, cerulean and 


black, by BERNARD 
MENINSKY. 21/- net. 


How To Be An Alien 
GEORGE MIKES 
Nicolas Bentley drew the pic- 
tures. 3rd Impress. 6/- net. 
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A FUTURE FOR EUROPE? 


.Britain: Pawn or Power? By WALTER 


PapLey. Gollancz. 6s. 





Re : 
phalee 


Mr. nine | has modestly abandoned the 
pseudonym of Marcus Aurelius. To what tune, 
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neighbours any other practical 
inability to supply them with 
need, and, above ail, to 
, is a grave disqualification for 
leadership of any European group in the next 
Britain : Pawn or Power ? is hasty and 
and does not begin to say how its idea 
translated into fact. But it is, basically, 
JouHN MIDGLEY 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
to any address in the world. 
Y » 6d. ; Six months, 16s. ; Thr 
early, 32s. ee Gt 16s. 3d. ee 


Air to country in 2 &3 . 
Canada aad USA. Air Eakin Cy ne 


(31 ; Six months, {£2 ($8). 
jon, $8 yearly ; Six months 


Su ues eatesiontee PUBLICATIONS 
. 150 3sth Street, N.Y.16, N.Y. 
To other countries by special quotation. 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.r. Hol. 3216. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1}d. ; Foreign, 14 
Canada, td. , ots 
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Week-end Competitions 


‘No. 896 

Competition Set by Saint-Loup 

The Bishop of Worcester in the Times of April 23rd 
declares that “ both ‘ Dornakal’ and ‘ Azariah ’ have 
become household words in this country.” Com- 
petitors are invited to write an eight line epigram in 
verse on the general human belief that what deeply 
interests oneself must be no less familiar and important 
to everyone else. Entries by May 6th. 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. g93 
Set by W. R. 

Six guineas are offered for part of a dialogue 
upon Olympus between the wanton gods about the 
torments they intend to inflict upon this country 
during the summer. Limit 200 words. 


Report by W. R. 

Cheerful suggestions include drought, sunlessness, 
thunderbolts, earthquakes, tidal waves, the diversion 
of the Gulf Stream, ergot, smut, sterility of cattle 
and hens. I liked the notion of a frantic wanderlust 
overcoming the entire population, also of Aphrodite 
driving us all distracted with love. John A. Crook’s 
Greek hexameters were much better than his ideas ; 
John Thornton, Harry Broadbent, were original. I 
recommend a guinea each to R. J. P. Hewison, C. F. 
Rathbone, Joyce Johnson, L. E. J., M. R. Dunnett 
(please send address), and Terence Melican. 


Zeus: Well, children, we mect to devise further 
discomforts for the hapless Britons. But first let 
us make ourselves comfortable. Aphrodite, my dear, 
a crater of wine? Hera, let Hebe bring you another 
cloud for your rheumatic shoulder. , 

Hera: Tcha! 

Aphrodite : Have they not endured enough ? 

Hera: No! For once, Thunderer, I agree with 
you. Did this madam have her way, they and their 
herds and crops would increase and prosper instead 
of paying the penalty for being what they are. Let 
the Cyprian be inhibited from practice for a year, 
say I. 

Zeus: So be it. Now, Phoebus... . 

Apollo: 1 shall of course, by arrangement with 
you, squander or withhold my rays when the opposite 
is required. 

Zeus : Yes, li have no one stint my rain or steal 
my thunder... . 

Apollo: .. . but further I shall misguide their 
prophets and put false oracies in their great men’s 
mouths. 

Ares : And I shall cause a great war. . . 
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Feur Cantionary 


These stories are not onty of great £2 
interest to all students of Chinese 
literature but delightful in them- @ 
selves, with a charm and wit that 
the translators have conveyed 
with remarkable skill. 


Genevieve 


JACQUES LEMARCHAND 
Translated by Rosamond Lehmann 


Jacques Lemarchand is one of 
Ht the most gifted of the younger 
generation of French novelists, 
and Genevieve is considered his 
| outstanding achievement, a work 
4 of extraordinary subtlety and 


5 JOHN LEHMANN 
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Tales LONDON 


new bocks by 


JAMES REEVES 
HENRY MILLER 


8s. 6d. 







WYNDHAM 
ANAIS NIN 
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A COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
EDITIONS POETRY 
coming Becks for this yest, indoding 
KATHLEEN RAINE 


FRANCIS SCARFE 
CLEANTH BROOKS 


LAWRENCE DURRELL 
HUGUES PANNASSIE 
LEWIS 


KEITH DOUGLAS 


IS NOW AVAILABLE ON 
APPLICATION FROM 


EDITIONS POETRY 


26, MANCHESTER SQUARE, W.: 
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: IBOOKS | = 
Recent Literature and 


Text-books: in Medicine. 
Science, Technology 


Select stock. Books ob- 
tained from U.S.A. and the 
Continent at the most 
favourable rates. 


SECOND-HAND DEPT. 
140 GOWER STREET. 
London, W.C.1 

LENDING LIBRARY 


Medical, Scientific and 
Technical Books. 


Annual Subscription from 


Prospectus free on application 


including 
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H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 
136, GOWER ST., W.C.1 
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But J 
You must be content with the several promising little Neptune : T'll wait ids eee ts reach a height, moth, to-night and by to-morrow I shall have Faith, 
conflicts you have on hand already. Now J propose to the m. of Hope and Charity.” 
to confound all their counting and Jove: | off this race of men,  “ Well, show Aunty what you’ve got,” said Diana 
Zeus : What do you intend ? So Ceres her gifts bestowed. ... A naughty smile curved the bow of Cupid’s lips. 
Bacchus : Nothing. That will be quite enough. Ceres: | My harvest, Jove, will be the last straw. He opened his chubby fists. There lay the heavenly 
R. J. P. Hewson Jove aca ee ee 6 ee ee ee 
eyed Athene spake  - word to Atlas can crushed. 
Zeus, the foolish islanders now men the floods : Joyce JOHNSON a os aga aa Ra “ It’s Chastity !” 
and the famine have naught to do with us, but are Jupiter Pluvius : Just go on raining, I think. It has cxied. 
the fault’of the Labour Government. Show them, always been Our policy to hit a man when he’s down.  (F00r Diana fainted.) 


And Artemis of the Fy ggy “ Wise lee tad ak dy eae) te ante 
words have escaped the barrier Send me, Demeter : my Enna figures Thank ee Fi a i 
Father Cronides, and I will cripple the favourites for you, Phoebus ! % OES sd ea Sees See. a 
the Derby and the Oaks on the mornings of their - Venus : You know I can’t work in great heat. wae t m sure you'll agree 
races.” Apollo : Tant mieux ! They'll miss you. Pye binge ‘ a 
“ And I,” said the “ will cause the | Venus: The British ? Not them! morons ate meee Ss wee Seton 9 
electric hare to stop so that their greyhound contests Bacchus: Won’t they enjoy the Bank-holidays ? har ae i reseng pee 8e7 a 
will be called No Race.” Apollo: Aeolus can loose Eurus. He and the y now is vague, but I think that a 
And Father Zeus nodded, and commanded further- dust could do a lot. = would help things along very 


more that men should be caused to leave winning —§ Jupiter Tonans : I could take a hand there. Strictly . , 
Football Coupons unposted in their pockets, and that local; of course. ~< rho eo end nipe aS 
telephones should go dead when punters were about Mercury : What about cricket ? Vous: “This part I thal Galm & magn 
to back snips for the two-thirty. Apollo : 1 forgot cricket. ' pr bag claim ao a 
“ Now,” said Hera, “ will the sweet savour of Mars : You don’t understand the British. They’re de talie h tremens 
hecatombs of black-market oxen ascend to us from the weatherproof. Now if you’d let me send Rumor.... We'll put, I deals ated a 

> suggest, urance 
test with some sort of fly—perhaps 


bookmakers, and there will be shortage of meat ~ Jupiter: My dear god, they’re rumour-proof 
throughout the land.” C. F. RATHBONE nowadays. 


Jove: 


strange. > . . . 
Stop thunderbolt production for a bit they can’t enjoy it. With no weather to blame, they'll 
And let’s think up new torments for a SS 


c ; : ; , 
Mercury : 1 could disturb the wavelengths in my Jupiter : Minerva, you’re wonderful! L.E. J. 


Rhea 


Spanish , 


And sets a taste for something rich and ™mumer. They'll soon find out that with bad Stews - “Pil lightning.” 
transport, little food, no accommodation, vast crowds, (Together) : 


“We'll both be quite 
fright’ning with storms when no cloud’s 
in the sky, 

And all that shall rain on the mountain 
and plain will be dust which is perfectly 


flight, : : 
And thus proceed (the aim is laudable) As I sat by the Milky Way, plucking my goose and Mercury : “ You must leave me some scope for a 


To wreck the Home, and then put out the dropping feathers and entrails on to Earth (my refuse 
Light, dump), I heard my dear children talking in the 
And make the highbrow Third inaudible. Heavenly Meadows as they mended their butterfly 


Phoebus : Yl follow up this Flood and Freezing Cold _ nets. 


message—of hope. . . . I'll appear like 
a cloud on the ocean, 

But the land I’ll leave free, and then rain 
on the sea.... 


With Drought and Heat—a nice ironic “* T hate dead butterflies,” said gentle Hera. ““ Why What a perfectly elegant notion ! ”’ 
touch ! not clip their wings and keep them captive ?” Jupiter: “ Athena, you'll lend us ideas? ... It’s 
Bacchus : Because of late they’ve sacrificed much gold, ** And feed them on what ? ” asked sullen Pluto. tremendous! There'll be cracks in the 
I'd not afflict my devotees too much. ** Oh, anything : threats, promises, plagues.” ground as it hardens 
But rationed water! Make the Band of Hope “ They’re better dead,” growled Pluto. (And so Through which people will fall; and I 
Adhere to opening and closing time ! think I.) doubt not at all that an earthquake will 


Juno : For washing, too, no water, nor much soap, My grandson Cupid joined them : 


Till everyone will reek of sweat and grime, ** See what I ‘ dot’,” the love-child lisped. 


shatter Kew Gardens... .” 
TERENCE MELICAN 











THINKER’S LIBRARY 


VITAL BOOKS || ACADEMY CINEMA 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX—Towards a 





Oxford Street, W.!. Ger. 298! 





For limited se:son only : 











Human Nature, War, Tiveriese 
and Society in Obstetrics and Gynecology, this illustra: 


HEFFER’S 
of Cambridge 


by ¥OHN COHEN, M.A., Ph.D. 
*Usefully packed with fact 
and argument... . This book 


is wonderful value.” 
— John o’ London’s Weekly. 


Population, 
Psychology, and 
Peace 
by J. C. FLUGEL, M.A., D.Sc. 
A frank and arresting discus- 
sion of an oft-forgotten factor 
in the prosperity of nations 
and the prospects of world 

peace. 


Man: The Verdict 
of Science 
by G. N. RIDLEY, B.Sc. 
** A popular exposition of the 
scientific study of man and 
society.” 


— British Medical Journal. 
Each 2s. 6d. net 


C.A. WATTS & CO. LTD, 











for 
BOOKS 
on all subjects 


English and Foreign 
New and Secondhand 
Specialised catalogues can- 
not now be issued, but your 
inquiries will receive intelli- 
gent and prompt attention. 


Have you any tooks to sell ? 

Goot prices are given for 

Fine, Rave and Scholarly 
Books on all Subjects. 


W. HEFFER AND 
SONS LIMITED 


Petty Cury, Cambridge 
The Bookshop known the world over 








work is a complete guide to every aspect of sex. 
FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AND 
MARRIAGE. By Rennie MacAnprew. 5/6 
An explanation of men to women and women 
to men—to clarify ideas—to illustrate the 
differences of Friendship, Love and Marriage. 
THE RED LIGHT. By R. MacAnprew. 1/9 
A book of sane and logical instruction on 
intimate Hygiene for Men and Women. 
WANTED : A CHILD. 3/10 
By Rennie MacAnprew. With a foreword 
by “ Medico,” M.D., B.Sc. A book to help 
couples who want children. This book contains 
a wealth of information in straightforward 
terms on the intricate subject of Sterility. 
This volume is very strongly recommended 
by a famous doctor. 

WISE WEDLOCK. 6/6 
By Dr. G. C, Beate. This volume is full of 
sane information. It is a necessary book for 
every adult. Dr. Norman Hare says: “I 
consider it to be one of the best, if not the 
best, of its kind available in English.” 
WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE. 3/10 
By Dr. G. C. Beare. .An entirely practical 
book which will prove of inestimable value to 
every woman. 

FAMILY LIMITATION—The Natural Way. 1/6 
By D. Murray Davey. To many people, 
because of religious or other convictions, 
artificiality in the matter of Birth Control is 
repugnant. This book is intended for those 
people. It describes in detail a proved method. 
All prices include postage. Send your order to : 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO., 





Compiete Catalogue available on request. 


ritten by a tT. FRENZY » 


Dept. 169, 26 Charing Cress Rd., London, W.C.2. 


**...the first sordid, beautiful, shatter- 
ing impact of sex on the adolescent.”” 
Richard Winnington (News Chronicle). 





RICARLO—alone or with gin— 

not only makes a first - class 
cocktail—but will ‘‘ make” your 
next cocktail party. Get a bottle 
today from your wine me-chant 
or store. 











WAKE UP 
YOUR LIVER BILE 


without Calome!—and you'l! jump out of 
bed in the morning full of vim and vigour 
The liver should pour out two pints of liquid 

, ile i bowels daily. If this bile is not 
* flowing ieely, your fi doesn’t digest. It 
just decays in the bowels. Ges blesta up your 
stomach. You get constipated. Your 
system is poisoned and you feel sour, sunk, 
and the world looks punk. 

Laxatives help a little, but a mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes 
those good old Carters Little Liver Pills to 
get these two pints of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and i sapere 


ek for Carters inie Liver Pills. iy 











refuse anything else. 1/5 and 3/5. 
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LONDON School of Economics and Political 
Science (Univ. of London). Applics. invited 
for appointment to a Lectureship or Ass‘stant 
‘ibaa in vem zs Administration. Sal 
500 p.a., rising to” £850, or p.a., rising 
to £500, tame to exp. ee with 
superann. benefits and family allowances. 


3 


V a ~ with flames refs., 
shi be forw immediately to Secretary, 
Economics 


vited from men didates for 
a tment to Assistant Lectureship in Social 
S * p.a., rising to £500. Ap- 
plics., which s 
of three refs., should be forwarded by May 1, 
1947, to Secy., School of . 

ou: St. Aldwych, W.C.2, from whom 
further tion may be oinain 


" in recog. boarding school of 60. Girls 4 to IT, 
boys 4.t0.8..5 Junior Matrons kept. Good holi- 
davs and off duty. Box 6324. 
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(women), with annual 
12 (women), up to the max.; position on seale 
bé determined i 


. and full partics. from 


— 








to with $s in 

mixed Y¥.W.C.A. Londen. Te 
terest in indoor and outdoor games 

Sal. according to Fu Al 


French an Principal, sx Oak Hill 
NW.3, HAM scr 
IRST School, F Row, Sus: 
PB eg yy for free anes —_ take foll 
age mainten- 
ance; Poultry ‘and Estate work, or any com- 
tion. A; Dorothy ford. Phone F&9 
RE. rt : Senr. Mistress for 
a Day , licants ofier- 
ing Art and Crafts as subjects rref. 
consid. scope to really inter- 
ested in of Day Continuation 
School work for 7 irls aged 15-17. Full 
om request: ° Trson, > 
ter, h , Street, Som 


adjusted Children. work 
among intel. and difficult children essential. 
Apply: J. Edward Seel, Headmaster. 
Tre John a oa = eiininn 
a oO Deputy ‘or Sir or 
Watkins, their Financial Adviser. Applics. 
should possess an ie of financial 
problems that would —- of a first 
rate Chartered Accountant, but the qualifica- 
tion is not essential. The post calls for a real 
critical ability combined with a sympathetic 
outlook towards the experiments necessary for 
the rapid ex ion of a business with now a 
capital of £12 millions and with a total of 
eleven thousand employces. Initial salary up to 
£2,500. Substantial further prospects. Age 30- 
40, non-contributory pension at 60. Applica- 
tions in to 
Lewis & Co., Ltd. Oxford St. W.1, to be 
received by May 16. Letters will not be 
acknowledged before that date. 
APPLICS. invited from efficient shorthand- 
typists acquainted with office procedure 
and able to undertake routine necessary respon- 
sibilities as Secretary at Child Guidance Clinic 
at Horsham. Sal. in accordance with the 
National Joint Scale (General Division) accord- 
ing to age, ¢.g., age*28—£220 a year plus 
bonus £48. Superannuable. plics. shouid be 
submitted tog. with three refs. to T. C. Hay- 
ward, County Hall, Chichester, within 74 days. 
"T ePist (woman) reqd. by prof. Socy. in 
Bloomsbury, for copying, stencils, and some 
card index records. Prev. exp. desirable, no 
shthnd. required. Telephome: Holborn 8967 
for appointment. 
: Married woman, expd. organ- 
iser. University degree pref., also know- 
ledge local government. Salary £300-£350 
p.a., travelling exps. Apply in writing: Family 
Planning Assoc., 69 Eccleston S.W.1. 
[NSTITUTE for the Scientific Treatment of 
Delinquency. Junior Shorthand-typist, reqd. 
immediately. Full partics. to General Secretary, 
8 Bourdon St. W.1. 
COPY WRITER reqd. in Advertising Depart- 
‘nent of Photographic Manufrs., age up to 
27. Sal. by arrangement. Fult details to Box 
O. 1746, Bensons, Kingsway Hall, W.C.2. 
EDITOR with local knowledge required for 
London Guide. Box 6626. 
ECRETARIES, Bookkprs., S./Typs., Tels., 
‘Clerks, etc., promptly placed. No cha to 
staff. Expert Temp. Sh./Typs., and Tele - 
ists available. Fine’s Agency, 95a Praed St. 
W. Padd. 1123 (cight lines). 
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A peiatmente Vacant—continued 
NSTRUCTOR reqd. by School of Journal- 
ism. A congenial opening for aman or woman 


who combines exp. of article and/or 





1947-48. Candida’ 
which is value £250 and tenable with other 
emoluments, must be grads. of a University 
and must submit with their applicatiom particu- 
lars of their qualifics. and of the and 
plan of their studies. The Student will be reqd. 
to spend a period during his (or her) tenure in 
some foreign country for the purpose of study- 
ing some subject in social or economic History. 
A Student not domiciled in the United King- 
) y this condition by study for a 
period im the United Kingdom. Applics., 
by not more than three testi- 
and names of two or theee refs., should 
be received by May 1, 1947, by Chairman of 
the TF. hoot of Economics, 


rustees, 
Houghton St. Aldwych, W.C.2. 


Accommodation—Vacant and Wanted 
A CHARMING Bijou Guest House, h. and 
¢.; garden; rooms, incl. breakfast and din- 
ner, from 3 gns. Few mins. Marble Arch, nr. 
tube, buses. 80 Maida Vale. W.¢. MAI 1930. 
Let, furnished flat facing south, Earls 
Court. Available May 15 for 6 mths. or 
more. sit. rm., open fireplace; dini 
rm., double bedrm. (or 2 bedrms.). K. & B. 
Ascot w. htr. £8 8s. p.w. Box 7109. 
T i uxur. service rooms, 
Meals. lerate. 40 Pembridge Villas, 


FRENCH Li y student requires accommo- 
dation in family in London. Box 696s. 


Where to Stay and Restaurants 
UMMER Schools for young Progressives. In 
sle of Wight and Peak District: Two wecks 
beginning July 5. Celebrated Lecturers plus 
————t and all that makes a fine holiday. 
Write B.P.Y.C., 130 Leman St. E.r. 
SLE of Wight. try house, hb. & c. run- 
ning water, indoor san., elec. |., 23 acres incl. 
5 set apart for nudism, seabathing, fresh-water 
aaa, sae. Brochure (st bs WN. S. 
Critchard, Woodside, Wootton, Ryde. 
BEXHILL -on-Sea. Cosmos House, Park Rd. 
Private hotel, bh. and. cc. rooms, central 
heating, comfort and good food. Fromm 5 gns. 
Apply special winter terms. 2 mins. Pavilion, 
1 min. sea. Tel. Bexhill 2270. 
USSEX. 14 hours from Charing Cross. 
Crowhurst Park Hotel and Country Club. 
Central heating. Home produce. Informal 
atmosphere. Special attention for Convales- 
cents; tough shooting; riding. From 5 gns. 
*Phene Battle 325. 
ARDREW House Hotel, Gilsland, Car- 
liske. Hadrian’s Wall, golf, own trout 
fishing. Excellent cuisine. 15s. per day. Nur- 
sery facilities. Tel.: Gilsland 214. 
UEST House recently opened has vacan- 
cies for April, May and June. Special rates 
for children. Completely unspoiled and :ec- 
mote situation overlooking Atlantic. Safe and 
susf bathing. Maxwell, Portquin, P.I.,. N. 
Cornwall. Tel. Port Isaac 289, 
L@vELY Eden Valley. Rest, comfort assured. 
Home-grown fruit, salads, vegetables. Golf, 
fishing. Fell. country. Apply tariff: Garbridge 
Hotel, Appleby. Appleby 71. 
MEVAGISSEY, Cornwall. Pentillie Guest 
House. Own product. Garage. ‘No vacan- 
cies July, Aug. Tel. 221. 
ADY offers accom. in pleasant house in 
Minster, Sheppey, to guest needing restful 
holiday. Reasonable charges. Box §723. 
LPINE-Hotel Kiausen, Unterschichen, 
Switzerland, offers splendid holidays in a 
most romantic mountain surrounding. Price per 
day: 12 Swiss francs. Family arrangements 
EAR Sadler’s Wells, Ballerina Rest. 199 
Rosebery Avenve. Lunch, tea, dinner. 
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Schools 
ADMINTON School, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. Sound education up to University 
entrance, broad interests. No vacancies until 
September, 1949. Apply Head Mistress. 
ELVEDERE College. Homefield Court, 
Seaford, Sussex. Prog. prep. schoo] for boys 
and girls fr. §-14. On hill overleoking church. 
Some vacancies owing towexpansion. Principals: 
Dr. Grunder and Mrs. Grunder. 
ROOKLANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre- 
Prep. Nursery School. All year home. Sound 
Education and Training. Health exceilent. 
ANE Court, Pyrford, Woking, and Dane 
Court, Whatcombe, Blandford. Frep. 
Schools for Boys. Same direction, same ideas, 
sensible discipline, good food. No evg. prep. 
ALTMAN’S Green, Gerrard’s Cross, 9 to 
1™o. Founder, Miss B. Chambers, M.A. 
Head Mistress, Miss Theo. M. Lowe, M.A. 
Aim: to develop character and intellect, re- 
spect individuality and encourage initiative. 
IRSERY and Hotel fer Children. High 
standards. Mrs. Sas, 40 Eten Ave. N.W.3. 
T. CATHERINE’S, Knoje Park, Almonds- 
bury, near Bristol. Co-education; board- 
ing; all ages. High, overlooking Channel and 
Welsh Hills. Food reform diet. Swimming pool. 
—Ralph Cooper, M.A., and Jeyce Cocper, 








